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AMY'S WISH. 



CHAPTER I. 



amy's home. 




MY*S Home was a very pretty one. 
Situated in one of the prettiest parts 
of the pretty county of Kent, it stood 
in the midst of a large and beautiful 
garden, at the bottom of which flowed a sparkling 
stream. This stream bounded the garden on two 
sides, then running towards the west, babbled merrily 
over the stones down a steep and rocky glen. 
Beyond this glen might be seen a wide expanse of 
lovely coqntry, terminating in a range of distant 
hills, and splendid were the sunsets the children 
delighted to watch behind these hills. 

For Amy was not an only child. Her brother 
Hubert, a year younger, and her sister Clara, two 
years older than herself, with a baby brother number- 
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2 AMY S WISH. 

ing only three years, formed a merry little party for 
the Christmas festivities and the summer pic-nics 
their kind parents often gave them. These pic-nics 
took place sometimes in the glen, and at others in a 
beautiful wood, which, commencing near the house, 
stretched away for a couple of miles. It was the 
loveliest wood imaginable ; full of magnificent trees, 
thick copses, and sunny glades. One broad green 
path ran straight through the centre of it ; from this 
path radiated many smaller ones, penetrating to the 
thickest parts of the wood, while one led down to a 
rock where was a very pretty waterfall, supplied by 
the little river before mentioned. 

Amy was a very happy child. Indeed, with parents 
so kind, and such a pleasant home, she possessed 
everything a child could wish for. Now and then, 
however, little clouds came over her happiness, 
brought there generally by some fault of her own. 
For though she was in general a good child, loving 
her mother so devotedly that obedience was almost 
the natural outpouring of her desire to please her, she 
was idle, hating anything like lessons or work ; and, 
moreover, she had a curious, restless littla spirit, that 
was for ever neglecting the duty or the happiness of 
the present time, while she was wondering what would 
happen to-morrow, or longing to be anybody but her- 
self, or imagining impossible pleasures. Her father 
called her his little Amy of the Golden Dreams, while 
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nurse gave her the homeh'er, but perhaps truer, title 
of Miss Scatter Brains. For ever she would be jump- 
ing up from her lessons, 'just to see what that noise 
was ;' or 'who it could be that papa was speaking to 
in the garden ;' or stopping in the middle of her read- 
ing to wish ' that she was the little girl mentioned in 
the story ;' and then painting up in glowing terms the 
'wonderful things she would do if she were.' 

* One would think you were very unhappy. Amy, 
you are always wishing to be somebody else/ said 
her sister Clara to her one day. 

* No I am not,' said Amy ; ' I love you, and I love 
mamma and papa, and I should not like to be any- 
body else always, for anything, but I should like to 
try everything; it is so stupid to be always the 
same.' 

* Ask mamma to let you be Cinderella to-morrow,' 
said Hubert, 'and then you could black our shoes, 
and we would give you as many kicks as you liked.' 

' Oh ! but that would only be playing at Cinderella/ 
said Amy scornfully ; ' I should like to be the real 
thing. Only think to have a god-mother with a 
long silver wand, who with a touch could turn all 
your clothes into lovely silks, and bring a sparkling 
golden carriage to the door! Would not that be 
delicious ?' . 

*And then, when twelve o'clock struck, to be all 
rags and tatters again, and to have to run fot ^<^>ix 
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life ! That would be the part of the fun I should 
like to see,' said Hubert, laughing. 

* But I should change back again, and marry the 
Prince at last,' said Amy, 'and live in a palace 
always, and have no nasty lessons to do, nor this 
dreary hem to finish,' she said with a sigh, taking up 
her work, and throwing herself with a yawn on a 
chair by the window. 

* Mamma,' said Amy, when her mother entered the 
room a little while afterwards, * my birthday will soon 
be here, and I shall be ten years old.' 

* Yes, my darling child,' said her mother, smiling. 
' Are you wishing for the day to arrive very much ?' 

' Oh yes ! mamma,' answered Amy with sparkling 
eyes, * for then I shall be no longer a little girl, and 
you will trust me with something, give me something 
in charge, as you did Clara when she was ten years 
old/ 

'Well Amy, I should like to do so,' said her 
mother; 'but then if I do, you must keep your 
thoughts and your wishes a little more at home, and 
not let every little thing turn you aside from the duty 
before you as you do now. Where were your thoughts 
wandering when you wrote "Princess" on your slate 
just noWj instead of proving your sum ?' 

'Oh, mamma! we had been talking about Cin- 
derella,' replied Amy laughing ; ' I had been wishing I 
was her with her fairy god-mother. But really I have 
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been more attentive at my lessons lately ; I have had 
all good marks this week.' 

*Yes, your lessons have been better done on the 
whole, certainly/ said her mother, smiling. * But do 
you remember poor old Mrs. Evans's soup that you 
begged me to let you take to her last Wednes- 
day?' 

* Yes, mamma !' said Amy, colouring up. * I know 
I was very careless. I didn't mean to forget it, but I 
put it down in the arbour just for a minute, because 
I wanted so to see what the gardener was doing at 
the pond, and then Hubert came and asked me to 
help him to move his rabbits from the old hutch into 
the new one, and when I told him I couldn't come, he 
said he only wanted me for a few minutes, and help- 
ing him put poor Evans's soup quite out of my head. 
And oh I mamma, I was so sorry when I heard she 
had been expecting it for her dinner, and had waited 
and waited till she couldn't eat anything.' And the 
tears came into Amy's eyes. 

*Yes, my dear child,' said her mother kindly, *I 
know you were very sorry ; I know you did not mean 
to be unkind, and that it was from forgetfulness that 
you caused poor Evans to lose her dinner. Persons 
who have the habit of acting upon impulse are con- 
stantly forgetting things.' 

'Yes, mamma, there was papa's nosegay you 
trusted me to put into his vase ; I forgot tK^.t^\sviJ^\ 
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never thought that forgetting was a fault. I have 
always considered it a misfortune.' 

•Just the same sort of misfortune as Rosamond's, 
when she pulled her cap-string into a knot, because 
she got up so late that she had to dress in a terrible 
hurry. Eh ! Amy ?' said her mother, laughing. 

Amy laughed too, and, kissing her mother, said„ 
'Well, I never had such a " Day of Misfortunes" as 
Rosamond's. I think it is because I have got such a 
dear darling mother that she helps me out of my 
troubles, my " Sloughs of Despond," as Clara calls 
them, quicker.' 

* The best thing is to try not to fall into sloughs of 
despond, and the way to do that is to examine care- 
fully how you have come to get into them. Now 
with this matter of forgetting. Forgetting is no fault 
in itself, but it is often our own fault that causes us 
to forget. What was it that made you forget your 
papa's nosegay .^' 

Amy blushed, and in a low voice said, 'Yes, I 
know it was my own fault that I forgot. I saw a new 
book lying on papa's table, all about a little girl that 
had the most wonderful adventures ; she went down 
a rabbit-hole, and sometimes she grew so tall she 
touched the ceiling, and then she grew so short again 
that her chin knocked against the floor. Oh ! how I 
should like to be just like that little girl. And oh ! 
there were such funny pictures; I could not help 
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putting the nosegay down to look at them, and the 
funny songs put the nosegay quite out of my head. 
It really was not my fault; I couldn't help for- 
getting it.' 

'Suppose you had put the nosegay in first, and 
then looked at the book. " Duty first and pleasure 
afterwards," is an old proverb, and a very good one, 
my Amy. Not a long one or difficult to remember. 
Take it as your motto for the next month.* 

* I will try, mamma,' said Amy ; ' and you will trust 
me with something when my birthday comes ?' 

'Yes,' replied her mother, *but it must depend 
upon yourself whether I can trust you fully, or 
whether I shall be obliged, while trusting you, to 
look after the thing myself. You will find it hard 
work to conquer your habit of giving way to every 
impulse, my dear child, but if you try you will succeed 
at last. And there is another proverb you will do 
well to take as your second motto : *' A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.'" 

'Why, what is the use of that proverb to me, 
mamma ? I haven't got any bird in the hand that I 
know of.' 

' Have not you, my child ? Think again ; you 
have a happy home, kind parents, many little daily 
pleasures, and I think you often lose these " birds," 
and let them fly away from you, while you are wishing 
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to be Alice down the rabbit-hole, or Cinderella in 
her golden carriage.' 

* Well, I never thought of that before,' said Amy, 
looking more thoughtful than was her wont. * You 
see, mamma, I get tired of looking at the bird in my 
hand ; I get too accustomed to it to care for it much ; 
but those birds in the bush ; oh, they fly about and 
look so pretty, and are so hard to catch — so I am 
always wanting to catch them.' 

* Well, Amy, you must try to check this, or some 
day you will catch some birds you don't like, perhaps. 
Besides, unless you conquer this habit, you will by 
degrees acquire a discontented spirit, and then you 
will be really unhappy.' 

* Nurse, you will not have to call me Miss Scatter 
Brains much longer,' said Amy that night as she was 
going to bed. 

*I am sure I am very glad of that. Miss Amy,' 
replied her nurse, * for you do fly about so from one 
thing to another, there 's no knowing where to catch 
you ; and then there 's Master Hubert so impatient, 
he can't wait an instant for whatever he takes a fancy 
to, so that I 'm often near at my wits' end between 
you.' 

* Well, nurse dear, you needn't get to your wits' end 
any longer for me, for I am going to begin quite a 
new plan. I am going to do everything the very 
minute I am told, and then, you know it will be im- 
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possible to forget anything ; and I am going to stick 
to the present moment, and not to think of what may 
perhaps happen to-morrow.' 

* Then I shall call you Miss Sticking Plaster/ 
shouted out Hubert from his bed in the next room. 
Amy answered this sally of her brother's by rushing 
to the door and flinging her shoe at him, while he 
ducked his head under the clothes, laughing. The 
scene would soon have ended in a regular romp, 
if nurse had not interfered, pulling Amy back into 
the nursery, and shutting the door upon her brother. 
*Come, Miss Amy,* she said, *you must go to bed 
now, and wait for your romp till to-morrow.' And 
Amy, whispering to herself, ' duty first and pleasure 
afterwards,' allowed herself to be led away more 
readily than usual. 

Amy did try very hard ; but, poor child, she found 
it more difficult to cure these habitual faults than she 
at all expected. Still, on the whole, though she 
often failed, she gained many conquests, especially 
during the first fortnight. But if beginning to fight 
against a bad habit is a hard task, continuing the 
struggle is harder still ; and during the last fortnight 
her efforts relaxed, and she had so many stumbles 
that she began quite to despair. Two days before 
her birthday her father gave her a letter to post for 
him. 

* Mind you don't put it in your pocket, my dear, or 
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you will forget it ; keep it in your hand till you get 
to the post/ was his last injunction. 

Poor Amy, the village post was more than half a 
mile distant. She must keep the letter in her memory 
for a quarter of an hour. It was a hard task, but she 
had no misgivings about herself, and saying, with the 
utmost confidence, * Oh yes, papa, I won't forget it, 
there is no fear of that,' she scampered down stairs to 
join nurse and little Arthur, who were waiting for her 
in the garden. * Mamma, may we take Juno with 
us ?' she asked, as she met her mother near the 
garden gate. 

* Oh yes, Juno will be much obliged to you if you 
will give her another walk.' 

* Now Juno,' said Amy as soon as they were in the 
road, * I am Alice, and you are the baby that is to 
turn into a pig, so come along.' Now Juno was a 
very young dog, and as full of fun as Amy herself, 
and when Amy stooped to pick her up, she thought 
it meant a game of romps, and ran round her barking ; 
and at last when Amy had caught her, and she was 
fairly in her arms, she kept struggling about so that 
Amy could hardly hold her. * That 's because of the 
pepper, you poor little thing,' said Amy, and she 
began singing — 

* I speak severely to my boy, 
I beat him when he sneezes,' etc. 

but when she arrived at the chorus, *Wow, wow, 
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* 

wow/ — it was too much for any doggie's nerves, 
and Juno began barking and rolling about till she 
fairly rolled herself out of Amy's arms. ' Now, that *s 
naughty, Juno, that 's not like the little piggy in the 
book ; you should go to sleep, and give one of your 
great grunts — you can do it very well if you like. 
Now, come and do it again ;' and without thinking 
what she was doing, Amy, to have her hands free, 
popped her father's letter into her pocket. 

Not once did the unfortunate letter come into her 
head during her walk, and when she returned honie 
with nurse to tea at six o'clock, her father and mother 
were gone out to dinner, so the letter lay quietly in 
her pocket till the next morning. It might have 
remained there for a month, if no one had inquired 
about it, for Amy was so entirely absorbed in playing 
the part of Alice, setting the kitten up on the top of 
the drawers, and telling it to sit still and grin, and 
trying to play at croquet with her soft ball, and Juno 
as her mallet, that she had not a single thought left 
to give to the affairs of the present moment. But it 
was the day for a clean frock, and nurse, as was her 
custom, before putting away the soiled one, began 
emptying its pocket. 

* Why, Miss Amy, what 's this letter r she inquired, 
holding it up. 

'Oh, papa's letter!' exclaimed Amy, clasping her 
hands with a look of dismay. * I was to have put it 
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in the post yesterday, and I forgot it. What will 
papa say to me?* 

'Well, Miss Amy, there's nothing for you to do 
but to go and tell your papa at once, because it may 
be of importance. What a pity you did not give it 
to me to carry. There, don't cry, dear, don't cry,' 
said the kind old nurse, who, though she scolded them 
sometimes, could not bear to see any of them in real 
trouble. * Don't cry, very likely it won't be of any 
consequence.' 

Poor Amy ran down stairs to the breakfast room, 
and rushing up to her father without speaking, burst 
into tears. 

* What is it, my child ?' said her father, tenderly. 
Amy was quite unable to speak, but pushing the 
letter towards him, continued her sobs. 

* There, there,' said her father, taking her on his 
knee, and wiping away the tears ; " tears never 
mend matters." There's another proverb to add to 
your list. Instead of crying, tell me how it was, and 
how it came you put it into your pocket' 

*I don't know,' sobbed Amy, shaking her head. 
* I don't remember putting it there.' 

* What were you playing at as you walked dowa 
the lane ?* 

In spite of her grief, a smile crept over Amy's 
mouth as she replied, * I was pretending to be Alice, 
and Juno was the little pig, and she wouldn't lie still, 
but rolled herself out of my arms.' 
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* Then I think Juno behaved exactly as she ought 
to have done, and imitated Alice's pig, who " doubled 
itself up, and straightened itself out again," admirably,' 
said her father, smiling too. 

* But, papa, it was when I sung, ** Wow, wow, wow," 
that she rolled herself right out of my arms.' 

Mr. Selwyn went off into a fit of hearty laughter, in 
which Amy joined, much to Mrs. Selwyn's surprise, 
who had heard what had happened * from nurse. 
When the laugh was finished. Amy said, * But, papa, 
I am very sorry, though I could not help laughing.' 

* Yes, my dear child, and I am very sorry too,' said 
her father ; * for though, fortunately, this letter is of no 
great consequence, it might have been, and so I shall 
not be able to trust you to be my little postman yet 
awhile.' 

Amy's tears ran afresh at this thought. ' Oh ! no- 
body will trust me,* she said ; * and to-morrow is my 
birthday, and mamma won't be able to trust me to 
do anything for her.' 

* Yes, my dear child,' said her mother, * so long as 
you go on trying to be worthy of trust, I shall give 
you something in charge. Of course, it will not be 
such an important thing as to be of consequence if 
you forget it. But don't despair. I have no doubt 
the day will come when we shall be able to trust you 
fully.' 

* Thank you, my dearest mother,' said Amy, kissing 
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her mother. ' And, papa, that letter was really of no 
consequence, was it ?* 

' It was simply a letter of invitation to your two 
little friends, Emily and Mary Hill, to come to-morrow 
and spend the day with you.' 

* Oh ! I should like that so very much,' said Amy. 
* Will it be too late now ?* 

* Yes, it is too late now, my dear,* said her father. 
'Then, papa, I have punished only myself,' said 

Amy, with a look of relief. 

* Not quite that,' said her father. * We can never 
only punish ourselves. You have deprived your little 
friends of a pleasure also. But as they don't know of 
it, they are not conscious of the pleasure they have 
lost, so they will not fret over it.' 

* Ah, yes 1' said Amy sighing, * I see ; how difficult 
life is, papa.' 

' Yes, dear, so difficult that it does not do to spend 
your time, as you are too apt to do, in pretending. 
Life is a real thing, full of very real actions, every one 
of which are of importance, not only to ourselves and 
our own happiness, but to all around us. 




CHAPTER II. 

GATHERING STRAWBERRIES. 

^APA is quite true in saying that life is a 
real thing, nurse/ said Amy, as she jumped 
out of bed the next morning, *for to-day 
is my real birthday, full of ever so many 
real pleasures. There 's a real whole holiday to begin 
with, and real presents ; and though mamma has not 
told us, I shouldn't wonder if we had our tea in the 
woods, and that will be another very real pleasure. I 
wouldn*t be anyone else but myself to-day.* 

'Well, Miss Amy, I am sure I wish you many 
happy returns of the day ; but now, do stand still a 
bit while I brush and plait your hair, or you *11 never 
get down stairs at all to have any of these real plea- 
sures you talk of.' 

' Yes, nurse, I will ; but do you know why I don't 
like to stand still ? It is because, then, sorrowful 
thoughts come into my head ; one has come to me 
now just through standing still.' 
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' Dear me ! Miss Amy, I am very sorry for that ; 
but what sorrowful thoughts you can have to come, 
passes my understanding/ 

* Why, nurse, I am so sorry that I shall not have 
Emily and Mary Hill to spend the day with me. It 
is all my own fault, and that's just the most sorrow- 
ful part of it ; they would have enjoyed it so much, 
and you see, nurse, it is I who have stopped their 
pleasure. That *s a very real sorrowful thought, isn't 
it, nurse ?' 

* Well, yes, I can't deny but it is. Miss' — 

* But you need not let it make you sorrowful any 
longer, my dearest child,' said her mother, coming 
into the room at that moment, * for, fortunately, your 
papa met their father out riding yesterday, and ' — 

' And papa asked them, and they arfe coming ? 
Oh ! how delicious,' exclaimed Amy, clapping her 
hands, and twirling herself round and round on one 
foot, while the plait of hair nurse had nearly finished 
came completely undone, and whirled wildly round 
with her. 

* My dear child,' said her mother laughing, ' who 
would believe you were ten years old to-day, and you 
can't stand still long enough to have your hair finished ? ' 

^ Oh I I should like to be a bird,' said Amy, check- 
ing herself suddenly, and standing still again before 
her nurse. ' They have only just to pass their bills 
down their feathers, and they are dressed/ 
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'Well, when you are a bird, we shall be content 
that you should do the same, but now, since you have 
the misfortune to be a little girl, you really must bear 
the troubles of dressing, and — of receiving presents 
too,' added her mother, kissing her tenderly, as she 
put into her hands a beautiful new workbox. 

' Oh I mamma, how lovely ! just the very thing I 
was wishing for too. Oh, why did you give it to me 
before my tiresome hair is finished. I must jump 
about, I am too joyful to stand still.' 

' There, there ; the hair is finished, and you may 
jump about to your heart's content. Miss Amy, while 
stupid old nurse goes about her business,' said the 
nurse laughing. 

' But you are not stupid, nurse, nor old neither ; and 
though you have wished me many happy returns of 
the day, you have never given me one kiss since I got 
up, you cross old thing, so now give me twenty ; 
there's a darling nursey,' said Amy, throwing her 
arms round her nurse's throat. 

* There, now, don't smother me quite, Miss Amy,* 
said nurse, as she caressed the glowing little face that 
was showering kisses upon her. ' But see, my darling, 
do you think these little things are good enough to 
put into mamma's beautiful workbox }* And nurse 
displayed a needle-case, silk-holder, and pin-cushion, 
made of ticking, embroidered beautifully with coloured 
silk, 

B 
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' Oh ! how pretty — ^look, mamma, won't they look 
beautiful in the box ? Oh, nurse, dear, thank you — I 
like your presents so very much.' 

' Now, there is the breakfast-bell,' said her mother, 
' and papa will be waiting for us.' 

Amy skipped down the stairs to the breakfast- 
room. Here, as she had predicted, some more real 
presents and real pleasures presented themselves to 
her, modified only by two disappointments. One that 
the music-master from the town had come over that 
morning, so that Clara would be obliged to attend 
to her music for a couple of hours ; the other that 
Hubert could only obtain leave for a half-holiday. 

' I think, mamma, I had better do some lessons 
myself,' said Amy in a sorrowful tone, ' for you know 
I can't bear playing alone.' 

' You shall do as you like about it, my dear child i 
but have you forgotten that I was to trust you to-day 
with something to do for me }' 

•Oh no!' said Amy, 'what is it.? That will be 
delightful. I shan't feel lonely if I am being trusted.' 

'Well, I am going to make you my little fruit- 
gatherer ; I can trust you not to eat any while you 
are gathering it. Here is a new hoUand apron and 
sleeves, which I have made for you, as the insignia or 
mark of your office. And here are three little baskets, 
one to be filled with currants, another with goose- 
berries, and the third with strawberries. As your two 
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little friends are coming, we shall be a large party 
to-day, and you must fill each of the baskets as full 
as you can.' 

' Thank you, dearest mamma,' said Amy. ' I think 
it is a very pretty office ; and what a pretty apron,' 
she added, looking down at the new apron, which was 
tastefully trimmed with red braid. 

' Shall we drink tea in the woods to-day, mamma ? ' 
she asked, looking up suddenly. 

' We shall see by-and-by,' said her mother, look- 
ing rather mysterious. ' Papa has got some plan to 
propose for the afternoon's amusement, I fancy.' 

'" Business first, and pleasure afterwards," papa 
would say if he were here. So I will go and perform 
the duty of my new office,' said Amy, taking her 
baskets, and drawing herself up with an air of great 
importance. 

' I am quite sure we shall have tea in the woods, 
because it 's my birthday, and papa knows how much 
I have wished for it,' she said to herself, as she skipped 
across the lawn towards the kitchen-garden. ' I hope 
we shall boil our own kettle, as the gipsies do. I 
wonder whether the gardener has left the garden-door 
unlocked. Oh yes, all right,' she said, opening the 
door, which admitted her into a large well-stocked 
garden. * Now, I must set to work at once. I have 
so much to do, I must not waste my time chattering. 
I think I will begin with the gooseberries, becavisft. 
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they are the most disagreeable to pick, they prick my 
fingers ; and then I will pick the currants, because 
they grow near the gooseberries. Oh dear ! I hope 
there won't be many caterpillars on the currant bushes. 
I can't bear caterpillars. I wonder why such pretty 
creatures as butterflies have to begin life as such ugly 
things as caterpillars ; and so fat and stupid too, 
doing nothing but eat, eat, all day.' 

By this time she had reached the gooseberry 
bushes, and set herself diligently to her task. Soon 
she began talking to herself again : ' I shall put some 
leaves into the bottom of the basket, because mamma 
always does, but I shall choose the thinnest, that I 
may get in as much fruit as I possibly can.' 

It took her longer than she expected to fill her two 
baskets ; partly because, instead of remaining steadily 
at one bush, she skipped about from one to another, 
that she might choose the largest gooseberries and 
the finest bunches of currants ; and partly that, when 
she began chattering to herself (which she was very 
fond of doing), she was very apt to leave off" working. 
At last, however, both the baskets were filled, and 
covering them with leaves, she deposited them in a 
cool shady arbour. 

* Now for the dear beautiful strawberries. I have 
kept them till the last, because they are the easiest to 
pick, and they smell so nice, and look so pretty.' 

Amy scampered off" to the walled fruit-garden, 
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where the strawberries grew on a bank sloping to the 
south. Just as she began to gather them, the thought 
struck her that she had better arrange them in her 
basket, as she had seen the market-women do, all in 
regular order, with their stalks downwards. 

' I will put them first into cabbage leaves, and then, 
when I have gathered enough, I can arrange them in 
my basket ; but I must make haste, or I shall not have 
finished by the time Clara and Hubert come.* 

There were no cabbage leaves there, however, and 
to carry out her plan, she was obliged to run back to 
the kitchen-garden to fetch some. She came back 
hot and tired. 

* I will fill two first,' she said to herself. * I am not 
sure that will be enough, but I am so tired, I shall be 
quite glad to sit down and rest, and then I can pick 
some more afterwards if I want them.* 

Setting steadily to work, she had in a short time 
filled two of her leaves, and taking them and her 
basket with her, she seated herself on a turf walk which 
separated the strawberry bed from a bed of tulips. 

' There, this will be a lovely seat,' she said, * with 
the strawberries smelling so sweet on one side, and 
the tulips looking so pretty on the other, and all the 
butterflies and bees flying about, — it is quite a fairy's 
parlour.' 

She took up her basket, and began arranging the 
strawberries. 
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' Dear me ! how hot I am/ she exclaimed. ' I 
declare I feel quite sleepy. I must sing to keep my- 
self awake.* She began — 

* I *d be a butterfly, born in a bower.' 

Yet, in spite of her singing, she every now and then 
nodded a little, for the heat made her feel more and 
more drowsy. She roused herself up, however, and 
finished arranging the contents of one leaf in her 
basket, and was just stretching out her hand for the 
other, when she saw flying towards the bed of tulips 
a beautiful peacock butterfly. 

'Oh! what a beautiful butterfly!' she exclaimed. 
' You happy little thing, you have nothing to do but 
to fly about from flower to flower all day long. Now 
do stop, you darling little creature, that I may look 
at you close, for you are the very prettiest butterfly 
I ever saw. I won't catch you. I only want to look 
at you.* 

Whether the butterfly was tired with its flight, or 
was tempted by the sweet scent of the flowers, it 
stopped, and, poising itself a moment, dropped lightly 
on a beautiful white tulip. The next moment, as 
Amy bent forward to look at it, how it happened she 
could not tell, but she lost her balance, and fell into 
the bed of tulips. She seemed to fall a very, very 
long way ; she was quite astonished how long the fall 
seemed to be, the tulip bed being, as she knew, 
so close to her. She was not hurt, however, and 
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jumping up immediately, she looked round for the 
butterfly. 

Alas ! there it was, poor little thing, lying helpless, 
with one wing crushed. 

' Oh, poor little butterfly ! I am so sorry,' sobbed 
poor Amy. * I am afraid I can never make you well 
again,' and a tear dropped from her bright blue eyes 
upon the butterfly's wing. 

Suddenly the wings seemed to roll themselves up, 
the antennae separated into tresses of lovely golden 
hair, the eyes grew small and intelligent, and in place 
of the butterfly a lovely little fairy stood upon her 
hand. 

* Thanks, my child ; thanks for that precious tear. 
Condemned by the Queen of the Fairies, as a punish- 
ment for selfishness, to take the form of a butterfly, 
nothing but a human tear could restore me to my 
proper shape for seven years. Had you not shed that 
tear for me, I must have again turned into a wretched 
caterpillar, again passed weary days as a miserable 
grub. And now to reward you,' continued the fairy, 
kissing the little hand which supported her, ' the last 
wish you have uttered to-day shall be granted you.' 

And before Amy had time to think what her last 
wish had been, she felt a strange thrill pass through 
her — a sort of dreamy feeling, not exactly unpleasant, 
only a little frightening. She seemed to herself as 
if she were fading away, going into nothings ^t<y«vw^ 
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SO light that her feet instinctively left the ground, and 
she found herself poised in the air ; and when she 
tried to catch hold of the flower she was near, she 
perceived that her arms had turned into wings. She 
tried to speak to the fairy, to tell her she had not 
made up her mind what her last wish was, but the 
words only formed themselves in her thoughts, and 
then floated away out of her mouth, making no sound 
but an almost imperceptible quiver of the air. A 
faintness and langour crept over her, and she was 
compelled to settle upon a rose close to her to regain 
her strength. 

As she stood thus, the sweet voice of the fairy sang 
close to her — 

' Thou wouldst be a butterfly, 
Sweet little child of earth, 
Flitting about from flower to flower, 
Spending thy days in mirth. 

Well, for the act of kindness 

That thou hast done to me, 
And for the tender loving tear 

By which thou sett*st me free, 

I give thee what thou askest. 

And lovely thou shalt be ; 
Hadst thou wished to be a fairy. 

Thou mightst have come with me. 

To the Queen I would have led thee, 

And to the Fairy Land, 
I am sure she would have made thee 

The loveliest of her band. 
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But thou wouldst be a butterfly, 

I could not say thee nay, 
And now thy wish is granted, child, 

For one year and a day. 

Yet even with the butterflies 

It is not always play, 
So call me—* 

* Amy, Amy, where are you ? I Ve such jolly news.' 
It was Hubert's voice that Amy heard, as he 

bounded along the gravel walk, and his loud tones 
drowned the gentle voice of the fairy. 

Amy tried to call out * Hush, Hubert, listen,* but 
the words died away in the quivering of her wings. 
She strained her ears to hear, but only a word here 
and there could she catch. 

* So call me — ^real— come, 
My name— ly — ^ 

* We are to have our tea in the woods this after- 
noon,* continued Hubert ; * but where in the world 
have you hidden yourself. Amy }* 

Again the silvery notes of the fairy song floated 
around her — 

' And shouldst thou wish to make a change. 

Some— act — do, 
And higher, better thou shalt grow, 
And ever — too.* 

' Amy, Amy, if you don't come directly, you can't 
go with us,' shouted Hubert again. * It is so stupid 
of you to play at hiding. Why don't you come ?' 

' I daresay she has gone down to the pond in the 
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kitchen garden to pick some willow for our cater- 
pillars/ said the gentle voice of his elder sister Clara, 
a little girl of twelve years old. ' I '11 run and see.' 

' Oh ! stop Clara. Do look, what a lovely butterfly ! 
I never saw anything so beautiful.' 

'It is indeed,' said Clara. I do believe it is a 
Camberwell Beauty, the rarest English butterfly 
there is.' 

'I'll fetch my net, and have it in a twinkling,' said 
Hubert, racing off towards the house. 

Amy knew what this meant well enough. Being 
caught, suffocated with laurel leaves, and pinned in a 
box. The faintness she had at first felt was now all 
gone. The hot July sun, as she basked in its mid- 
day rays, seemed to pour life and strength into every 
nerve ; she expanded and shut her wings with silent 
ecstasy, then rose lightly in the air, just resting over 
a honeysuckle to sip the sweet honey from its corolla, 
and then gaily flew over her sister's head, whispering 
to herself, ' Oh, how happy I am ! who would not be 
a butterfly.? This is pleasanter than any pic-nic' 
And higher and higher she flew. 

In the distance, far away, again the voice of the 
fairy came floating through the air — 

* And ever lovelier too. 

And shouldst thou wish to be a child, 

Again at mother's knee, 
Some kind — ^thou — one, 

Who's — ^un — thee.' 
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'Oh, I should like to be a child again, though 
it is very delicious to float about in this sweet air 
so easily — yet — Oh, I don't like to be away from 
mamma. Oh, I wish I could hear all the fairy sings 
— I wish I had wished to be a fairy/ 

Again Amy strained her ears to listen, but it was 
of no use ; the fairy's voice grew fainter and fainter, 
more and more distant. Once she caught the word 
'Lily;' but now it seemed as if other voices were 
mingled with the voice of her own fairy ; a chorus 
of such exquisite melody as she had never before 
imagined filled the air, and in tones sweeter than the 
nightingale came the words — 

' Welcome, welcome, dearest sister, 
Welcome back to our happy band, 
Swiftly we meet thee, 
Joyfully greet thee, 
And bear thee away to sweet Fairy Land.' 

On a distant hill a rainbow had placed its foot, and 
down the brilliant pathway came dancing a thousand 
of the loveliest little figures, attired in robes of dazzling 
brightness, blue and green and burnished gold. And 
ever and anon one or other of them would stop to 
arrange their tresses, or to gaze upon their own sylph- 
like forms in a fainter rainbow, which served them as 
a mirror. 

' Ah,' said Amy, ' now I know what is the use of a 
rainbow ; it is a pathway for the fairies to come Cco^kv 
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the stars to the earth, and the double rainbow is their 
glass. I don't think mamma knows that, or my 
governess either; but now I have seen it with my 
own eyes, so I know it must be true. I wonder, 
though, whether they are my own eyes, as they are a 
butterfly's } And then I have got so many of them, 
many more than when I was only a little girl. I 
suppose two of them are mine, because I had two, and 
all the rest belong to the butterfly. It is rather 
puzzling to know which is me myself, and which is it 
— but never mind, I won't think about it any more, 
it makes my poor butterfly head ache.' 

All this time Amy was gazing at the gambols of 
the fairies, for she could not help seeing them even 
while she was thinking. She had such a multitude 
of eyes, that she could see herself, and see all the 
fairies, and all around her, without even the trouble 
of turning her head. And now all the fairies had 
collected in a cluster on a light silvery cloud, which 
they made brilliant with gold and green and lilac, 
till it looked like a large opal. 

Amy's heart beat high with expectation and a little 
fear as the cloud began to float nearer to her. Sud- 
denly it all vanished, the rainbows were gone, and 
there was nothing to be seen but a dark heavy cloud 
that at that moment covered the sun. Amy shivered, 
a piercing cold ran through her frame, as though a 
thousand wings were fanning her, and the following 
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words were sung close to her in a shrill whistling 
scream — 

* Lovers of mischief, 

Now all the Trolls come, 
The good little fairies 
Have hied away home. 

"Would you escape them ? 

Go back to your bower, 
Hide yourself, hide yourself. 

Safe in some flower. ' 

Terrified beyond measure, Amy lost no time in 
following the advice, and flew swiftly downwards to 
seek out some flower in which to nestle. For this 
purpose she selected the bed of tulips, whose large 
bell-shaped flowers she thought would just serve her 
for a safe hiding-place. 

As she settled upon one of them, she heard her 
sister's voice saying, ' Oh, Hubert, look at that black 
cloud, I am sure it is going to rain, and we shall lose 
all our fun.' 

' Oh, nonsense ! it won't rain ; don't stand looking 
at the clouds, but come and help to catch the butter- 
fly. Where is it gone to } I wish, instead of looking 
at the sky, and prophesying all sorts of evil, you had 
watched where that went to.* 

* It flew up so high/ pleaded Clara, * that I quite 
lost sight of it.' 

*High!' cried Hubert, 'why, there it is close at 
your feet, on that tulip.' 

The bright sunshine had again burst out in all its 
refulgence, and its rays betrayed the brilliant little. 
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insect, as it stood, almost involuntarily opening and 
shutting its wings, enjoying the heat. 

'Oh, the lovely little creature !' cried Clara, * I can 
hardly bear to catch it, it looks so gay and happy.' 

' No, and you shan't catch me,* laughed Amy to 
herself, * but I must kiss you, my sweet sister,' and she 
flew up, and alighted on her sister's sunny curls. 

' Stand still, Clara, it is on your head, and I '11 have 
it in a moment,' said Hubert. But he was mistaken, 
little Amy was too quick for him. Off she flew ; she 
entered into the fun with all her heart, and for the 
moment she forgot she was a butterfly, she forgot she 
could not speak, as she led her brother and sister a 
merry dance over the beds and the lawn, and up and 
down the garden, till she herself grew tired, and called 
to Hubert to stop one minute. She forgot he could 
not hear her voice, nor understand the quivering of 
her wings, and she felt angry with him when he 
almost flung the net over her head, and forced her, 
tired as she was, to fly up to the top of the garden 
wall out of his reach. 

' My dear children, how hot you have made your- 
selves,* said the loving tones of their mother's voice, 
as she came up unperceived by the excited little 
hunters, 'what have you been doing ?' 

'Oh, mamma, look,' replied Hubert, 'it is the 
loveliest butterfly, and I almost caught it a minute 

o. Oh, I hope it will not fly over the wall. 
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And he drew his mother back, lest she should 
frighten it. 

' It is, indeed, beautiful, and a very rare one in Eng- 
land,' said his mother ; * but I have come to call you 
in, as your father says we must have dinner earlier 
than usual, or we shall not have time to reach that 
pretty glade in the wood, where we are to have our 
tea. I have just sent off John in the cart with the 
kettle and everything necessary to boil our own 
water ; dinner will be ready in ten minutes, and you 
have no time to lose.* 

' Oh, mamma, wait five minutes, only five minutes/ 
pleaded the eager Hubert, ' it is coming down into 
the garden again.' And his mother did wait, for she 
was herself surprised at the sight of a butterfly which 
had only once before been seen in England. 

' It is very curious,' said Clara, ' but it almost seems 
tame ; if we keep quite quiet, I am sure it will come 
on your head, mamma, as it did on mine just now. 
Don't let it see the net, Hubert' 

'Nonsense,* said Hubert, as if such a numskull as 
a butterfly had the sense to know what a net is for ; 
why, if I had a candle in my hand, the little fool 
would fly straight into the flame, and burn its foolish 
little wings off.' Nevertheless, he did lower the net, 
and Amy, who longed for one kiss of her mother, 
actually alighted on Mrs. Selwyn's hand, which she 
had just stretched out to gather a geranium blossom. 
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* Dearest mother, I am your own little Amy/ 
whispered the child, but no voice came, no sound, 
only its antennae moved, and its wings quivered 
tremulously ; poor little thing, she felt as though her 
heart would break, she was so lonely. 

' Oh, I wish I could make it quite tame,' said Clara. 

' I wish I could catch it, that 's worth a hundred 
tamings,' cried Hubert, darting forward net in hand, 

' In thy troubles call on me,' 

was faintly wafted on the air, as the instinct of self- 
preservation made Amy fly upwards, and Hubert's net 
was suddenly entangled in the rose-bush near them, 
blown there by the fairy, who was still keeping watch 
over her little benefactress. * Away, away,' sang the 
fairy as she glided upwards on a sunbeam, passing 
so close to the ear of Amy's mother, that the words 
were wafted to her mind in the shape of a thought. 

' Now, away, away children ; see who can find Amy 
first, and bring her in. See, here is nurse coming to 
look after you all. In five minutes you must be ready 
for dinner.' 

' I '11 be bound for it. Miss Amy's got down to that 
nasty pond at the end of the shrubbery, picking water- 
cresses for the canary, or poking about after them 
ferns, and a pretty mess she'll be in. It'll be a 
wonder if she don't get drowned some day,' grumbled 
the nurse, as she followed the scampering children, 
who were making the garden ring with their shouts 
of ' Amy, Amy, where are you ?' 







CHAPTER III. 

AMONG THE BUTTERFLIES. 

ND there stood Amy, unable to answer 
them, longing as she had never longed 
before, that she had arms to throw 
round them, and lips to kiss them, and 
a tongue to speak to them. Oh, how she hated fier 
wings ! Again the dark cloud covered the sun, and 
she felt so chilled, lonely, and desolate, that she flew 
down upon the net which Hubert had left on the 
ground, almost determining she would creep into it, 
and let him catch her, and kill her, and pin her on his 
board ; she thought she could not be more miserable 
than she was. 

But in a little while the sun burst out more brightly 
than ever, and as its rays shone down upon her, her 
spirits revived, her sorrowful thoughts melted away 
beneath its influence, and a thrill of keen delight 
passed through every nerve, as she stretched out her 

C 
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wings, basking them in its golden beams. She flew 
up upon the nearest flower ; how deh'cious was its 
scent, how exquisite the taste of the honey-drop it 
contained ; the air was full of fairy music, while the 
sunshine played amongst the blossoms, arraying them 
in a thousand brilliant colours. The sense of life was 
joy to her, every movement of her wings was delicious, 
and she no longer felt lonely, for amongst the flowers 
were playing a number of lovely insects, and their 
voices made a gentle humming in the air. She 
experienced a strange light-heartedness ; no thought 
for the morrow, no fear of danger troubled her, and 
so gladsome was she, that as a little bird poured forth 
his melodious song, she joined in it by beating time 
with her wings. 

At this moment a handsome and very gentlemaijly- 
looking butterfly, who had alighted upon a flower a 
little above her, and had been gazing at her for some 
time with admiration in his eyes, approached her, and 
bowing profoundly, in a style which showed that he 
had always lived in the highest circles, and had never 
stooped to acquaintance with the common sort, ad- 
dressed her thus : — 

* Lovely one, witness of your beauty and of the 
savage persecution to which it has exposed you from 
those raging, howling wild beasts that have now 
happily left this lovely garden, I come to congratulate 
you on your escape,* and here he gently touched her 
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antennae caressingly. ' My heart/ he continued, * is 
melted with your beauty, and touched with your 
sorrows ;' and the red spots on his plumage blushed 
a deeper red, as he added, 'Allow me to lay my 
wings at your feet. I am a foreigner, it is true, and 
only occasionally pay a visit to this cold island, but I 
am connected with the most ancient and aristocratic 
English families.' 

' I wonder what aristocratic means,' thought Amy. 

I daresay it is something very nice ; long words 

generally mean pleasant things, like excursions and 

pantomimes. I won't ask him, lest he should think 

me very ignorant' 

' I am first cousin,' continued her companion, * to 
the Duke of Burgundy, and eldest son and heir to 
Earl Mancipium,' and here he erected his magnificent 
wings, and held up his antennae very high. 

Amy thought to herself that he was rather proud, 
but she did not say anything, for she could not help 
feeling very much pleased with the admiration of 
such a nobly-born butterfly. She had often wished 
to be a princess, and next to being a princess, she 
thought it would be very delightful to be an earl's 
daughter. 

* In my beautiful country,* continued her companion, 
' I can offer, you a territory a thousand times more 
lovely than this, where the sun shines twice as brightly, 
and where the giant bipeds that inhabit it, instead of 
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hunting us and pinning us on boards, in the cruel way 
that I have heard they do in this country, have taken 
us and our children under their peculiar patronage, 
and have, for our benefit, organized a crusade 
against our most inveterate and dangerous enemies, 
the birds — those wily foes, first fascinating us with 
their songs, and then devouring us without mercy. 
Be my bride, come with me to FrJance, dear lovely 
one, and yoii shall be safe from these dangers, and 
shall enjoy with me the glorious sunshine of that 
splendid land.' 

Amy felt quite confused at this long harangue and 
intoxicated with its flattery. Indeed she did not 
think it was flattery, for her own eyes (of which she 
had 17,325)* told her she was beautiful ; she knew 
too (for the knowledge had come upon her suddenly 
and instinctively while he was speaking) that her 
rank was equal, nay superior, to his, for her family 
were a branch of the Lords Vanessa, first cousins to 
that famous emperor, who had pure purple blood in 
his veins. Nevertheless, she could not help feeling 
very much pleased with her companion's praise, for 
he was certainly very handsome, and there was some- 
thing remarkably distinguished in his appearance. 
She longed very much to know his name, and replied 
blushing, and in a very timid voice, * I have no doubt 
what you tell me is true, but you are a stranger to 

* Some butterflies have 34.650 lenses in their compound eyes. 
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me, and I — I am very young and inexperienced.* 
Then she stopped, for she felt very frightened, and 
did not know what to say next. 

' Lovely creature, you are more and more charming,' 
said her companion. ' My name is Parnassus Apollo ; 
and now, will you tell me what yours is ?* 

Amy was quite pleased when she heard this was 
his name, for she remembered having heard of Apollo 
before, and of Parnassus too, though she could not 
call to mind all about it, only she felt sure he must be 
descended from Grecian ancestors, and she thought 
too there must be some connexion between their 
families, as the Purple Emperor, her cousin, was a 
direct descendant from Iris, and she knew there was 
some connexion between Apollo and Iris. 

But she got puzzled when she tried to think about it, 
so she wisely left off, and gently laying her antennae 
upon his trunk, and modestly quivering her wings, she 
whispered, — 

' My name, dearest Apollo, is Antiopa Vanessa, and 
I was very lonely till I met you.' 

* Then be lonely no more, beloved. In one hour 
from this time we will be married. I must quit you 
for a short time, to make arrangements for our wed- 
ding, and to invite all our high-born friends amongst 
the insects to our butterflies' ball this evening. 
Meantime, I should not like to leave you amongst 
all this "common herd,'" and he pointed his trunk 
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contemptuously over his shoulder, towards a meanly- 
dressed Meadow Brown and some Cabbage butter- 
flies that were passing by. ' I will take you, dearest, 
to the only spot in this garden fit for a high-born 
beauty.' 

'Beauty is my pet name, I am always called 
Beauty,' said Amy, casting down her eyes ; and the 
movement of so many lovely orbs made such a bril- 
liant sparkling, that no wonder Apollo felt ravished. 
He caressed her gently with his antennae, and then 
flew before her, stopping now and then to show 
her some peculiarly lovely flower, or to refresh her 
with a drop of nectar, till they came to a house 
entirely covered with glass, into which he led her, 
saying,— 

'This house was evidently built expressly for us, 
to give as good a representation as possible of the 
deliciously hot climates to which all the best blood 
of the butterfly tribe belong.' 

The domain into which he ushered her was cer- 
tainly most lovely, and possessed everything a butter- 
fly could desire. He led her to a splendid flower of 
a rich crimson colour, glistening with honey-drops, 
and next to it was another of a smaller and more 
delicate kind, of a yellow colour, and of a most ex- 
quisite fragrance. Indeed, the air was filled with 
the most beautiful scents, and innumerable gaily 
dressed insects were flying about, some humming in 
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the joy of their hearts, others chatting to their friends, 
and a few industrious bees gathering stores for their 
hives. 

Amy felt very happy as Apollo bade her an affec- 
tionate adieu for an hour, when he promised to return, 
and make her his for ever — 'for emphemera,' — he 
called it, but Amy knew what he meant, and was not 
at all surprised that, being only a butterfly, he pro- 
nounced the word wrongly. She nestled down upon 
the flower, tasted a sip of honey-dew, and then amused 
herself listening to the scraps of conversation that 
caught her ear from the passers-by. 

' Lazy creatures ! these giddy butterflies,' said a bee 
to a hornet he met ; ' they seem to think they were 
made to do nothing but play, and show off their 
pretty wings.* — * Perhaps they were,' said the hornet ; 
' to my mind they are rather wise. I have heard it 
said that their wings are made in Fairy-land, on pur- 
pose to give pleasure by their beauty. One day, 
when I was near the gates of Fairy-land, I heard 
the fairies singing in praise of beauty, and this was 
their song :— 

" Honey which human hearts can drink, 
Is better than the bees*, I think ; 
And though not stored in comb or hive, 
It helps to keep the world alive." 

So perhaps, friend bee, they are as useful in their way 
as you are in yours.' 
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* All very fine/ said the bee, contemptuously ; * but 
I should like to know how the world would go on if 
all of us acted on that principle. But" I forgot/ she 
added, tossing her head, * you are one of the slow 
coaches yourself 

The hornet bristled up at this insulting speech, and 
as they passed on, Amy heard their voices buzzing 
loud and hoarse in contention. 

* Do you know who that lady butterfly is r said 
an elegant Fritillary to a superbly got up Red Admi- 
ral. * She is quite a beauty, and exquisitely dressed ; 
such rich velvet, and such gold fringe as that was 
never made in England.* 

' She is a near relation of mine/ replied the old 
admiral, * though I never have been introduced to her. 
They are a French branch of our family.' 

* Could you not introduce yourself ? ' said the Fritil- 
lary ; * she looks very young and inexperienced, and as 
though a couple of elder friends, like ourselves, well 
connected and nobly born, would be of service to her/ 

* Well/ said the old beau, * if I can find some one 
to take in our cards ; but my valet. Wall Brown, was 
insolent this morning, and I discharged him/ 

* Oh,' said Lady Fritillary, * I will send in our 
cards with my maid Ringlet/ and blowing a small 
silver horn, a plainly dressed but active little butter- 
fly answered the summons. The old admiral and his 
companion both pulling a small feather from their 
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wings, sent them with their compliments to the 
Lady Vanessa, and asked permission to call upon 
her. 

Now, as Amy had heard all their conversation, she 
was quite prepared what to do, and she had deter- 
mined in her own mind to be very dignified. She 
was pleased at their praise of her beauty and her 
dress, but she was a little offended at their calling 
her inexperienced, and supposing she wanted their 
patronage ; she was determined to let them know that 
she was soon to be married — that, in an hour's time, 
she would be the bride of a far handsomer and more 
aristocratic-looking bridegroom than that old fogey 
of an admiral would ever make ; and he and his 
faded spinster friend would have to come to her for 
patronage then, and would be only too highly flattered 
to be asked to her ball. And besides, she thought 
to herself, I must be more experienced than they 
are, though they are old butterflies, and I am only a 
young one, because I have been a little girl, and I 
know all about — y but then she got quite confused, 
and could not tell what she did know. She had no 
more time to think about it now, as Ringlet at that 
instant knocked at the leaf next to her, which an- 
swered the purpose of a door. Amy felt very morti- 
fied that she had no maid to answer the door, and was 
a little angry with Apollo that he had neglected to 
provide her with an attendant. She was obliged 
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to say, *Come in/ herself, which she did in such 
a very haughty way, that poor Ringlet felt quite 
snubbed, and flew back to her mistress as quickly as 
possible. 

The old admiral made a profound bow as he ap- 
proached to introduce himself and his companion, 
who said in a sweet gentle voice, — * It will be the 
greatest delight to me, if I can be of any use to you, 
dear Lady Vanessa. I have a most distinguished 
circle of friends who, I am sure, will be charmed to 
make your acquaintance, and it will be a real pleasure 
to chaperon such an elegant young creature as you 
are.' 

'Thank you,' said Beauty, bridling up her head, 
' but I do not need any introduction. I — I — I was 
going to say,' she added, casting down her eyes bash- 
fully, 'that in an hour's time my friend, the Lord 
Apollo, will be here, to whom I am engaged, and I 
hope,' she said, looking up a little triumphantly, and 
yet shyly, ' you and the admiral will come to our 
ball to-night' 

Before the admiral or Lady Fritillary could an- 
swer, they were all startled by a curious noise that 
seemed approaching them, and as they simultaneously 
looked round to discover the cause, a shower of water 
dashed over them. * Oh ! my best clothes,' exclaimed 
the old admiral, and not staying to see if he could 
help his lady friends, off he was like a shot. The 
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Lady Fritillary's breath was almost taken away as 
the water splashed into her face, and just gasping out, 
' Fly for your life, my dear I fly for your life I' she too 
flew off", without stopping to show poor Beauty which 
way she ought to fly. 

Amy could not help laughing at her companions' 
fright, especially at the hurried undignified exit of 
the old admiral But her merriment was soon cut 
short by fear for her own wedding-dress, for Apollo 
would not like to have a dripping wet bride. So she 
flew to a tree fern, the leaves of which were so large 
that they were like umbrellas. ' I wonder where Lady 
Fritillary has gone,' thought she ; ' if she had once 
been a little girl, she would have known that an um- 
brella is the proper thing to shelter one from rain ; 
but, poor thing, she is only a butterfly, and, of 
course, she is stupid,' and Amy peeped out to see if 
she or the admiral were anywhere in sight. To her 
astonishment, not a trace could she perceive of any 
one of the busy, happy, bright little insects that, only 
a minute before, had been fluttering and buzzing 
around her. She was alone, and no sound except 
the pattering of the rain upon the leaves, and the 
splashing of the water on the ground, broke the still- 
ness. While she was still congratulating herself upon 
her wisdom, and pitying the folly of her companions, 
the direction of the shower suddenly changed, and 
came from below upwards. 
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* Dear me ! ' she said, shaking the wet drops off her 
delicate velvet shoes, * how curious ! I never knew it 
rain upwards before. When I was a little girl the 
rain always came down from the sky — ^what a strange 
way of raining ! It 's no use talking about it though, 
and there's no time to find out the reason of it, I must 
get out of its way. I '11 try by getting on the top of 
the leaf, and then I shall have an umbrella under my 
feet' When she got there, however, she found the 
leaf quite a little pool of water, and even if she kept 
herself poised above it by her wings, which was very 
fatiguing, all the branches above her head kept drip- 
ping upon her. ' Hubert would call me cowardly 
to run away,' she said, * but I can't help it, I can't 
stop here and get wet through. I will fly up to 
the top of the hothouse, the rain will not reach me 
there.' 

* There 's one o' them vicious flies, as spiles my best 
flowers, by laying o' their heggs on *em,' said a gruff 
voice ; ' but I '11 spile your sport ma'am this time tho' 
you be a beauty, and no mistake.' And immediately 
a long serpent-looking body, with a large head, having 
an immense number of small round mouths, came- 
rapidly towards her, spitting out water as it ap- 
proached. 

'Oh, John, don't you know you are wetting 
your little favourite, as you often call me } ' said 
Amy. 
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But John did not hear her, and only grinned as his 
relentless shower chased her from place to place, till 
at last she was only too glad to find a hole in a pane 
of broken glass, through which to make her escape 
into the open air. 




CHAPTER IV. 



THE CHASE. 




MY flew on to the wall close to the hot- 
house, and stopped there to rest, and to 
dry herself in the sunshine. 

* After all, it has not done me much 
harm,' she said, * my wings will soon be dry— they are 
nearly dry already. It is very pleasant out here, 
basking in the sunshine, and sheltered from the wind 
by this large tree. Oh, how beautifully the birds are 
singing, especially that one in the black velvet pelisse. 
I think he must be singing on purpose to please me ; 
he has hopped down two or three branches nearer 
since I have been here. I must say, I think Apollo 
made some very ill-natured remarks about the birds.' 
The blackbird hopped closer to her, and Beauty 
spread out her wings, and prepared herself to receive 
an admiring salutation, when, suddenly ceasing his 
song, he made a dash at her with open beak. 
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Poor little Beauty flew off swift as an arrow — the 
bird followed her ; * Til catch you/ she heard him 
mutter ; * you will be a delicious morsel for one of my 
little ones ;* and then began a headlong chase. 

It had been easy enough to distance her brother 
and sister ; they had only legs, but this new enemy 
had wings, and wings vastly stronger than her own. 
For one moment she thought all was over with her, 
and was almost ready to give up in despair, when the 
idea struck her, that she might baffle her pursuer by 
stratagem. She perceived that he flew always in a 
straight line towards her, and that hitherto she had 
escaped him by taking short eccentric flights, first to 
the right hand, and then to the left. She determined 
to adopt this method, therefore, not troubling herself 
to fly quickly, but pursuing a continual zig-zag, which 
completely puzzled her foe. 

But Amy was getting very tired, and could hardly 
keep herself up at all, and she began anxiously to 
look about for some hiding-place. In order to do 
this she doubled back upon her flight, and getting 
behind the bird, dropped down upon the grass close 
by a large dock leaf, under which she hid herself. 
Amy crouched closely under the leaf, and through a 
small hole watched her enemy as he flew backwards 
and forwards in search of her ; and she laughed to 
see how disappointed and angry he looked. Presently 
he settled upon the hedge very near her, and she was 
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so afraid that he might hop down lower, or that the 
whid might blow up the leaf and discover her, that 
she crept into a little inner chamber, formed by two 
neighbouring leaves. Here she felt quite secure, and 
was so delightfully snug and warm, that she nestled 
down upon the leaf, folded her wings, and fell into a 
pleasant doze, for she was excessively tired. 

How long she had slept she did not know ; but she 
was waked up with a start by a cold wind blowing 
upon her, making her shiver, accompanied by a loud 
terrifying noise, a sort of rushing and grinding mingled 
together. She darted in all haste out of her little 
leafy bedroom, and not one instant too soon, for the 
next moment a great red avalanche swept over it, and 
not a trace of it was left, only one end of her pretty 
green curtains was hanging out of the mouth of a 
large cow, who was slowly demolishing it. 

Beauty shuddered when she thought what would 
have been her fate if she had been less nimble in 
making her escape, and she congratulated herself, 
with no little self-complacency, upon the choice she 
had made of wings. She soon recovered from the 
shock which this sudden awakening and escape from 
imminent danger had caused her. For though the 
cow, in comparison with herself, was a very huge 
animal, yet she appeared very gentle, and had evi- 
dently no wish to do her any harm ; indeed, so gentle 
did she look, that Beauty, suddenly remembering the 
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blackbird, flew upon her back, thinking that no bird 
would dare to attack her there. She need have been 
under no apprehension, however, for the blackbird had 
flown away long ago to his little ones in the large 
tree with a fat caterpillar in his beak. 

Beauty now thought of Apollo and her wedding, 
and began to wonder what o'clock it was, and to fear 
that her nap must have lasted a long time. At last 
she ventured in a timid voice to ask the cow if she 
knew the hour. 

The cow lifted up her head, and looked gravely 
round the field ; though how that could help her to 
find out the time Amy could not imagine. 

' It is just three o'clock,* said the cow. 

* Three o'clock !' said Beauty in dismay ; ' and my 
wedding was to have been at two ! What shall I do ? 
Apollo will think me faithless ; he will think I have 
gone away on purpose. But perhaps you are mis- 
taken ; how do you know } You only looked round 
the field, and how can that tell you the hour.?* 

The cow smiled, and lifting up her fore-foot, pointed 
to the white pappus of some dandelions not far off. 
A gentle breeze had just risen, and Amy remarked that 
from each dandelion head flew three feathery plumes 
of white down, and floated away over the grass. 

'Those are our field clocks,' said the cow; 'every 
hour the fairy Zephyr passes over the fields and 
strikes the hours upon the dandelions. But you had 
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better waste no more time ; I am afraid you are but 
a giddy young thing/ and again the cow smiled ; 
* still there is not much harm done yet ; if your 
bridegroom is good for anything, he will have waited 
for you one hour, but it is not wise to try his patience 
too long/ 

' Good-bye then, dear cow,' said Amy, * and thank 
you for your kind advice. I have not time to stop 
now and explain to you that it is not my fault that I 
am here ; I have had such a day of misfortunes. 
Next time I meet you I will tell you all about it ; 
good-bye now.* 

Beauty flew away in the direction she believed she 
had come when chased by the blackbird ; but after 
flying over two hedges, an unpleasant consciousness 
came over her, that she had lost her way. 

In the peril of her former flight she had no time or 
thought to notice any of the smaller features of the 
road she had come. She remembered passing over 
one hedge, perhaps two, and she fancied she had once 
flown over a gate ; but then, in the zig-zag course she 
had taken, several -times doubling back upon her 
steps in order to elude her pursuer, she ought not, she 
thought, to be far from the hot-house. But if so, 
where was it } Where was the wall from which she 
started } Where was the large tree } She flew high 
up into the air and gazed around. She could see 
nothing but a bewildering maze of fields and hedges. 
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There was a Meadow Brown flying near the hedge ; 
she would inquire of him. 

* He had never heard of a glass house/ he said ; 
' did not know what it meant ; except, indeed, the 
glass case which the fairy made for Prince Boohoo, 
when he cried because he could not have strawberries 
all the year round, and screwed him down under it 
over the strawberry bed for a year, but that was a 
long, long way off. And as to a wall ; well, there 
were several walls in the neighbourhood, though none 
very near ; and which did her ladyship want ? And 
as to the large tree, there was one out there,* said he, 
pointing to the west, ' and another out there, about a 
mile off,* pointing to the south, ' and quite a number 
of large trees in the opposite direction,' pointing to 
the north. Then he bowed, said * he was very sorry 
he could not stay to help her ; but he was field post- 
man on duty that day, and he must be off immediately, 
as he had many letters to deliver before sunset' 

Poor Amy felt ready to cry, but she determined to 
be brave, and a new idea coming into her head at 
that moment, helped her to keep her resolution. She 
remembered that, when she left the wall, the sun was 
in her back, so she thought, * If I keep the sun in my 
face now, I must come to the glass house at last' She 
forgot the queer gyrations she had made when escaping 
from her pursuer. 

Confident in this new thought, she set off again 
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straight towards the west with renewed vigour. She 
flew on for some time, passing over two or three hedges, 
till at last she saw not far from her a large tree ; her 
heart jumped into her mouth. * What if the black- 
bird should be there on the look-out for her ?* She 
would fly cautiously ; she would take a circuit round 
the tree, and so contrive to get the hot-house and the 
wall between her and it. Flying over the next hedge, 
she found herself in a high-road. Again she hesitated, 
there was no road near the tree she was in search of. 
Perhaps there was, only in her fright she had not 
observed it. Another hedge, and then another field ; 
she was very near the tree now ; only one more hedge, 
and there indeed was a large tree, but instead of a 
wall, it was standing by the side of a beautiful 
river. 

And now Amy's courage fairly gave way ; she sunk 
down upon the grass, and burst into tears. And oh ! 
how those tears oppressed her. She could not weep 
them out ; they were in her heart, and obliged to stay 
there, and her heart got fuller and fuller, and heavier 
and heavier, till it seemed as though her poor little 
fragile body would burst with her grief 

* Oh, the cruel fairy ! the cruel fairy ! why did she 
turn me into a butterfly } What is the use of these 
hateful wings .^ Nothing but trouble befalls me! 
What shall I do > Oh ! what shall I do .?' 

Then angry thoughts came into her mind ; * Why 
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had she done the fairy a kindness ? She would never 
do any kind act again. Why should everything chase 
her } Why was no one kind to her ? She would fly 
into the river and drown herself, and then she hoped 
the Queen of the Fairies would hear about it, and 
would punish the cruel fairy. She only wished she 
knew her name, and then she would wait for Zephyr, 
and send a message by him to Fairy-land, and ask 
the Queen to punish her.* And as all these angry 
impatient thoughts passed through her mind, her 
heart grew still heavier and heavier, and her head 
sunk lower in the grass. 

If she had not been too sorrowful to look up, she 
would have seen that she was not alone. Sweet little 
Zephyr was floating towards her, teaching all the field 
clocks to fly upwards as they told the hour of four. 
When he saw her lying there so sadly on the grass 
his gentle little heart pitied her, and he stopped a 
moment to see if perchance he could comfort her. 
He encircled her soothingly in his arms, kissed her 
lovingly, smoothed down softly the ruffled feathers of 
her wings, and gently whispered, * Fly upwards, little 
one, like the feather down, and joys will grow again.' 
He passed on to finish his work, and Amy, looking 
up quickly, just caught his bright sunny smile before 
he disappeared, and more loving, hopeful thoughts 
came into her mind. As she gazed upwards she 
fancied she saw a sylph-like figure sliding down a 
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golden sunbeam, and from afar came the same lovely 
voice she had heard in the garden, singing — 

* But even with the butterflies 

It is not always play ; 
So call me when real troubles come, 
My name is Lily Fay.' 

' Real troubles have come to me now, Lily Fay, and, 
indeed, you ought to come and help me out of them, 
for it was your fault. If you had given me time to 
think, -I should not have wished to be such a helpless 
thing as a butterfly.' 

These were rather impatient words, and as she 
spoke them the slight breeze passed away with a 
melancholy wail among the trees, a cloud obscured 
the sun, and Amy felt a rain-drop fall upon her. Per- 
haps it was Zephyr weeping because he could not 
persuade her to be patient and gentle. 

But now a sight met Amy's eyes that quite chased 
away for the time all thoughts of herself, and dispelled 
all her heavy-heartedness. Looking towards the 
river, she saw, seated on a green leaf, the loveliest 
little maiden she ever beheld. She was only an inch 
ligh, and exquisitely formed. She was alone, and 
singing to herself in the softest, most melodious voice. 
*0h! what a lovely little creature!' said Amy, and 
she flew towards her. She flew round the leaf several 
times before she ventured nearer ; but at last, en- 
couraged by the sweet looks and bright smile of the 
little maiden, she settled upon it. 
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The little girl appeared as 'pleased as herself at 
having found a companion, and entered readily into 
conversation with Amy. She told her her name was 
EUise, and that a great misfortune had happened to 
her, by which she had been cast thus alone on the 
world. She had once had a happy home with a kind 
young woman, who had made her a beautiful cradle 
out of a walnut shell, and had given her all she could 
desire, till one day, when she was asleep, a great ugly 
toad had come and stolen her away, as he wanted her 
for a wife to his son. He had placed her on this leaf, 
which was fastened to the bottom of the river, but 
some kind little fishes had come to her help, and had 
nibbled the stalk which held the leaf fast, and she had 
sailed far away from th6 ugly toad. 

Then Amy told Ellise her adventures, and when 
Ellise heard that she had once been a little girl, she 
loved her more than ever. 

And now they travelled on merrily together. 
Sometimes Ellise would sing a song, and then Beauty 
would dance a Scotch reel in the air. Once their tiny 
bark drifted amongst some water-lilies, and they 
landed and had a famous game at hide-and-seek 
among the leaves. But here they nearly got into 
trouble, for the current that had taken their leaf 
amongst the lilies gradually took it out again, and it 
was only by a very long leap, and holding the leg of 
the butterfly to help her, that Ellise managed to ^el 
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back upon her little boat before it began drifting 
down the stream again. They went on for a long 
time, sometimes watching the surface of the water 
sparkling like gold in the sunshine, sometimes resting 
quietly, side by side, gazing at the beautiful country 
which they were passing, and sometimes little Ellise 
would dip her hand into the water, and try merrily to 
sprinkle Beauty with the silvery drops, and then a 
pretty sport began, and Beauty would flit backwards 
and forwards, till at last, tired out and hot, she would 
settle lovingly on Ellise's golden curls, and shade her 
from the too great heat of the sun. 

At last Ellise proposed to tie one end of her sash 
round the butterfly, and the other to the leaf, so that 
they might glide on more rapidly, and that, as it was 
getting near sunset. Beauty might look out for some 
pleasant spot where they might land their leafy boat, 
and seek shelter for the night. Beauty was delighted 
with the idea, and merrily flew away, making the 
green leaf sail down the river at such a rapid rate 
that some gold fish they passed called out, 'Take 
care, little maiden, or your charioteer will upset you. 
You will not like the water as much as we do.* 

But, alas! their fun was brought to an untimely 
end, for a large cockchafer chanced to espy little 
Ellise, and was so charmed with her loveliness that 
he pounced upon her, and seizing her round her 
slender waist, flew off" with her into a tree. As she 
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was thus violently carried away, Amy heard her cry 
out, * Oh ! my darling little butterfly, I am so grieved 
that I tied you to the leaf, for you cannot unfasten 
yourself, and you will be starved to death.* In the 
midst of her own terror, her first thought was given 
to the danger she had been the means of bringing 
upon her friend. 

Beauty was, indeed, in a sad plight. She tried to 
draw the leaf towards the shore, but the current was 
so rapid, that it floated for some distance down the 
stream before she could succeed in doing this, and 
when at last she had accomplished her object, she 
found to her dismay that all her efforts to disentangle 
herself from Ellise's sash were futile. She only tore 
one of her wings sadly in her impatient attempts. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SYLPHINA. 




'HEN Beauty found her own efforts to 
release herself of no avail, she stopped 
trying, and looked round to see if 
there was any one able to help her. 
Not a creature was in sight. There was one comfort 
in this, for if there was no one to help her, there was 
no one either to hurt her. 

The sun was fast sinking in the west, and its setting 
rays were gilding a scene of great beauty. A few 
feet from her was a bed of foxgloves waving their 
beautiful heads in the evening breeze — behind them a 
large expanse of golden gorse and purple heather. 
On the opposite side was a cool and pleasant-looking 
copse of thorn and hazel bushes, jewelled over with 
wild roses, honeysuckle, and convolvolus, and inter- 
mingled with clumps of lime-trees, scenting the air 
with their fragrant blossoms, and groups of the elegant 
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drooping birch, stately elms, and spreading oaks. 
Bounding the scene were two lofty wood-crowned 
hills, clothed with fir and pine, and between them in 
the far distance could be caught a glimpse of the 
boundless sea. 

How musical were the voices of the trees as their 
rustling leaves talked together, or whispered greetings 
to the sunbeams that came rippling through their 
branches. Amy almost forgot her troubles as she 
listened to their grave and gentle utterances — the soft 
delicate tones of the waving birch leaves, the grave 
sonorous responses of the oaks, and the mysterious 
whispers of the elms mingling in sweetest harmony, 
varied by the dancing voice of the river frolicking 
saucily over the stones, chattering merrily with the 
reeds, as it washed their feet in its sparkling waves* 
and laughing at their shrill whistling answers. 

* How pleasant this place is ! If I could only get 
free, what a snug bedroom I could find in that oak- 
tree, and a delicious supper in the gorse. How pro- 
voking it was of Ellise to fasten her sash round me in 
this way — she might have known.* But then her con- 
science pricked her ; how could she speak unkindly of 
her little companion, who had forgotten her own peril, 
in her unselfish care for her friend, and whose last 
words, as she was being carried away by the cock- 
chafer, were a sorrowful lament over the dangers to 
which she had exposed her. For the first time in her 
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life it dawned upon Amy's mind that misfortunes 
may happen without any one being to blame. 

' What do such troubles come for then ? I wish 
they wouldn't, I was so happy with ElHse/ 

' Try, try, try again,' sang the little river as it leapt 
over a high stone, sending a shower of golden drops 
all around. 

' We did try again,' whistled the reeds, ' for they cut 
us all down last year, and now we have grown up 
stronger and taller than ever.' 

'Try again,' sighed Amy ; 'it's all very well to say 
so, but how am I to try ? I only tear my wing worse 
and worse when I do. If only there were some one 
here who would help me.' As she spoke, she saw a 
bee and a hornet flying towards her, and she recognised 
in them the same she had seen in the greenhouse that 
morning. She waited impatiently for their approach, 
looking up piteously in their faces with her soft brown 
eyes. 

* There 's that identical lazy butterfly that we saw 
this morning,' said the bee ; * a pretty mess she's got 
into now! That's what fine dressing and idleness 
brings upon people — just what I said.' 

' Oh ! please, will you help me }* said Beauty. 

* Not I,' said the bee ; * don't you see how I am 
loaded with wax } I 've only just time to take it home 
and store it before sunset. You have got into trouble 
by your own fault, and you must get yourself out of it* 
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* Dear Mr. Hornet, you are not loaded/ said Beauty, 
*will you help me? With your sharp forceps, you 
could set me free in a moment/ 

* I am very sorry for you,' said the hornet, ' and 
think the bee's observations are very unkind ; but I 
can't stay now. The bee has promised me a nice sup- 
per of honey to-night, and I shall be too late if I stop 
to help you. I will come this way in the morning, and 
assist you then. Good-bye, I am very sorry for you.' 

'Selfish creatures!' said Amy; 'however, if no one 
will help me, I must do what the river advises, — try 
again. But how ? that is the question. It's of no use 
struggling — that only pulls the silken knots tighter. 
I will endeavour to get back upon my leaf; it will be 
very cold on the river during the night, I am afraid, 
but I shall be safer there from any enemies, and per- 
haps, in the morning, the little fishes that were so kind 
to Ellise will nibble my gossamer bonds, as they did 
her leaf-stalk, and set me at liberty.' 

She turned to make the trial, but found to her dis- 
may that, in her struggles to free herself, she had 
dragged her tiny raft amongst the sedges, where it 
was lying submerged, and so entangled in the weeds 
that it was as fast a prisoner as herself The tears 
welled up again in her heart, but she forced them back. 
' No, I won't cry ; there 's no use crying.' 

' Don't cry,' said the river. 

' I'm not going to. Don't be impertinent,' said Amy 
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rather crossly. * If you would help me, instead of hop- 
ping and leaping over the rocks in that noisy way, it 
would be more to the purpose than giving empty 
advice/ 

* Ah ! ah !* laughed the river, * you would not like my 
help ;* and he took so long a leap, that he alighted very 
close to her, whispering as he ran back quickly over 
the stones, * My help would turn you into a water baby ; 
ah ! ah ! you wouldn't like that.' 

* That *s very true,* said Amy, ' and, after all, I might 
be worse off. This place is very dry, and the grass is 
very soft. If there were only some large leaves within 
reach, such as gave me so snug a shelter this after- 
noon, when I escaped from the blackbird.' 

She looked round again to scan her position more 
closely, when she perceived three black ants crawling 
quickly towards her. 

* They are very small ' she said to herself, ' but they 
have sharp teeth and look intelligent. I daresay they 
will help me if I ask them. I wish I had something to 
offer them as a reward, for they don't look very good- 
natured/ 

Indeed, as they approached nearer, they looked so 
very much the reverse, that, small as they were, she 
felt afraid, and tried to creep under the grass to hide 
herself. 

* There 's a prize !' said the foremost. * It isn't often 
we get a taste of butterfly.' 
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* What a triumph for us to take such a tit-bit home/ 
said the youngest. 

' Stop! ' said the third, the eldest of the three, * don't 
be rash. Look at the chains by which she is fastened. 
In trying to secure her, we may chance to get our own 
feet entangled. Go home and call the elders, and let 
us hold a consultation.' 

Off ran with all speed both the young ones, while 
the eldest walked cautiously round the butterfly to re- 
connoitre. In an incredibly short time the ground all 
round the unhappy Beauty seemed alive with a black 
moving throng, gazing at her with murderous eyes. 

For a time it was all confusion, every one running 
hither and thither, and all talking at once. At last a 
grey and aged ant mounted a stone in the centre of the 
throng, and beckoning to some flfty of the oldest and 
wisest ants to come round him as his council, called 
for silence. 

* My friends,' said he, ' this is a great discovery that 
our brave young hunters have made, but it is too late 
this evening to attempt to carry our prize home. 
There are two dangers in securing it, which will oblige 
us to use much caution : First, to avoid the gossamer 
trap ourselves, which we can only do by removing it 
gently before us with sticks, so as to be able to ap- 
proach our prey with safety ; and secondly, not to re- 
move too much of it and so allow our enemy to 
escape. In short, the task before us is no easy one, 
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we must kill the butterfly in her trap, without getting 
caught in it ourselves/ 

* Our father speaks wisely/ said one of the council- 
lors by his side ; * it is only an hour to sunset, and this 
task will take us nearly two hours/ 

' Ah, more than two/ said another ; * for only two, 
or at least three of our workers, can be employed at a 
time in clearing a passage/ 

* I could do it in half-an-hour, I am sure/ said the 
shrill voice of a young jet black ant, *if you would 
only give me leave. 1 11 run the risk of getting caught ; 
Tm not afraid.' 

* No, no/ said the grey-headed chief ; ' make no rash 
attempts; it is as safe here as in our larder, till the 
morning ; by the first dawn of day we will return.* 

* Cowardice 1 ' cried a young ant. * The grey heads 
are old fools !' cried another. ' Let us try and do it in 
spite of them !' muttered a third. And then arose a 
wild commotion, the eldest ants calling upon the 
younger ones to obey them, and return home; the 
younger encouraging one another in a scheme of re- 
volt. At last Amy heard a whisper go round the 
young rebels — * Let us pretend to obey, and when the 
elders are safely asleep, we can come out again and 
work by moonlight' 

At this moment a sharp pain ran through every 
nerve of her body. A young ant had cleverly crept 
down a blade of grass which was hanging just over 
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her head, and had dropped down upon her. Quiver- 
ing with pain, she struggled away from his terrible 
sting, calling out in her dire distress, — * Oh ! Lily Fay, 
help me ! save me 1' 

Immediately the young rebel and his companions, 
who had been trying to follow him, found themselves 
inextricably entangled in the silken web, while many 
of their elders, who were engaged pulling them back, 
were themselves pushed forward, by invisible hands, 
into the same fatal net. To complete their confusion, 
a foot came down in the very centre of them, and 
a voice, well known to Amy, called out — * Hulloo I 
what 's the row here ? Here 's a congregation of 
blackies.' Scores of them were crushed, and the re- 
mainder scuttled *off for their lives, while Hubert (for 
he it was), laughing at their discomfiture, helped the 
work of destruction, by switching them right and left, 
with a bunch of leaves he held in his hand. Mean- 
while his sister had approached, and looking down, 
said, — * Why, here is the very same butterfly we saw 
this morning in our garden. Poor little thing I it has 
got entangled in this web, and one of its wings is torn, 
and it looks so weak and sick.' 

' I dare say one of those wretched ants has stung 
it/ said another little voice, and Amy, faint as she was, 
looked up in amazement, for it was like herself talking 
to her. 

True enough, there was a little girl just like the 

£ 
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little Amy slie had been only that morning, — the same 
height, the same coloured eyes, the same hair. The 
little hand was put down to take her up, and lifting 
her gently from the ground, placed her on a soft bed 
pf fragrant moss and honeysuckle that was in a 
basket on her arm ; and as she touched her all the 
pain of the sting left her, and Beauty felt quite re- 
vived. 

* Who are you V said Beauty. * I was Amy this 
morning, and I am Amy now ; and yet you look like 
me ! But you can't be me, for I am myself. I don't 
like you to be Amy.' 

It did not occur to Amy, till she had finished her 
speech, that since she had been a butterfly only the 
insects and animals could understand what she said ; 
but now she suddenly remembered it, and therefore 
she was surprised to find that the little girl understood 
her, and giving a quick intelligent glance said, — ' Stop 
a moment, and you shall see.' 

Hubert, in his attack upon the ants, had kicked 
down a small heap of earth that proved to be their 
nest, and whilst he and his mother and Clara were 
engaged watching the rushing to and fro of the be- 
sieged ants, the apparent little Amy slipped behind 
a gorse bush, and depositing on the grass the basket 
in which Beauty was lying, suddenly vanished, and irt 
her place was standing a tiny fairy child. She was 
as small, and almost as pretty, as Ellise ; but there 
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was a roguish look in her face, and a shrewd, 
almost wicked, gleam in her eyes, which Amy did 
not like. 

' You are not Lily Fay,' she said. 

' No,' said the fairy child, ' I am not Lily Fay ; my 
name is Sylphina. How surprised you look ! Don't 
you know, whenever a little child is taken by the 
fairies, they send a fairy child to take its place ? ' 

' Do they }' said Amy. ' Oh 1 I didn't know that. 
It is very kind of the fairies to do that, because then 
mamma is not frightened about me. She thinks she 
has got her little Amy with her all the time, though she 
hasn't. Do you like to be a little child, Sylphina ?' 

'It's rather fun for a little while,' answered the 
fairy,' I tease them all so, but I should soon get tired 
of it.' 

* I hope you are not naughty.^' said Amy. * Mamma 
will think it 's me, and it is not fair to make her think 
me naughty, when it isn't me, you know.' 

' Not more naughty than you were to be discon- 
tented, and wish to be a butterfly when you were a 
little girl.' 

* I did not really wish it, and now I 'd give anything 
to be a little girl back again,' sighed Amy. 

' Lessons and all ? ' said the fairy. 

' Oh yes ; anything to be a child again — it is so 
miserable never to be kissed. But how are you 
naughty ? Do tell me, Sylphina.' 
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* Oh, I only disappear. I lead them such merry 
games of hide-and-seek 

Over hill, over dale. 
Through bush, through brier. 
Up and down, up and down, 
I do lead them up and down. 

And when they think I am quite lost, I appear 
standing quite sedately close by their side. Oh, these 
human mortals, what fools they be!' And Sylphina 
laughed a scornful mocking laugh, and clapped her 
tiny hands, and danced in wicked glee round the 
butterfly. 

' Amy, Amy, where are you } Come, my dear, we 
must go home, it is getting late.' 

* There, they are calling me,* said the fairy ; * now 
you shall see the fun.' 

' Oh, don't, please don't,' said Amy ; but the fairy 
only laughed the more, saying — 

' Oh, it 's only fun. But I must hide you — ^you must 
stop here.' She blew gently on the butterfly, and 
Amy felt powerless to move ; then shaking a pearl 
from her hair, and placing it on the ground, a wood- 
bine sprung up, and growing rapidly, flung its graceful 
tendrils and flowers over the basket, so as completely 
to conceal it. Then off she glided, singing — 

* Over hill, over dale. 

Through flood, through fire, 
Over park, over pale, 
I do wander everywhere.* 

She danced round the gorse bush, ran up the rough 
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bark of the oak, and seated herself upon the topmost 
acorn, then gliding down an overhanging branch, 
dropped close by Amy*s basket, behind which she laid 
down to rest, panting and laughing. 

* Oh, do stop ; do show yourself,' said Amy. ' Listen, 
mamma is getting quite angry ; don't tease her so.' 

* Oh, but isn't it fun ? ' said the fairy, and up she 
jumped, calling out in a voice the exact imitation of 
Amy's, * Here I am, mother, here I am.' Then skip- 
ping off to a distance, cried out in the same tone, in 
piteous accents, — *0h ! Hubert, help me ! I am sinking 
in a bogl' and when Hubert arrived at the spot, he 
could see no one, but far off, from the river side, came 
the voice, — * I 'm all right now. I 've found such a 
lovely bed of water-lilies in the river, and I am going 
to get one.' Then came a splash and a scream that 
made Mrs. Selwyn, Clara, and Hubert all rush in 
terror to the spot, to see nothing when they got there, 
and only to hear the same provoking little voice cry- 
ing out, — * Oh I there 's such a beautiful piece of mis- 
tletoe on this grand old oak. I must climb up and 
pick it. Hubert, come and catch it.' 

* Amy,' said Mrs. Selwyn, * this is more than I can 
bear. What has come to you, child ? I never knew 
you so wild and naughty as you have been to-day. 
You must not attempt to climb the oak, but come 
immediately, and walk quietly home.' 

* Ha I ha ! ha !' laughed Sylphina, appearing ^.^vcw 
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by Amy's side, ' there *s a frolic ! Wouldn't you like 
to be able to do that now ? ' 

* No/ said Amy indignantly ; * I would not be so 
naughty if I could. Poor mamma ! I don't like you 
at all ; you know you ought not to do it. I '11 tell 
Lily Fay all about you, and then she '11 turn you into 
a caterpillar, or a frog, or something nasty.' 

* Ha ! ha ! ha !' laughed the sprite, ' you '11 tell 
Lily Fay, will you } When you see her, I suppose ; 
and when will that be ? Take care, if you are rude 
I'll leave you stuck there, and no one will be able to 
find you, except your dear friends the ants.' 

'I am sorry I spoke so angrily, Sylphina,' said Amy; 
' I didn 't mean to be rude. But, oh, please don't 
vex mamma any more. See, she is looking up into 
the tree, and how anxious she looks ! I am not going 
to tell tales, but I am sure if Lily Fay were here, she 
would wish you to be good.' 

As she spoke, a sudden gust of wind shook the 
woodbine, and one of its branches struck Sylphina a 
smart blow on the cheek, while another waving gently 
over Beauty removed the spell by which she was 
bound. Sylphina turned pale and trembled. 'Ah, 
well !' she said, ' I suppose I must leave off now. 
Heigho ! how stupid you are not to like fun.' Again 
the woodbine struck her, and this time so violently 
that she was obliged to lay hold of it to prevent her- 
self from falling, when immediately both she and the 
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woodbine vanished, and the little elf girl appeared 
again. 

' I don't see you, Amy/ said Mrs. Selwyn ; ' come 
down from the tree you are frightening me sadly.' 

' Here I am, mamma,' said the elf child quietly, 
coming from behind the gorse bush. And, basket in 
hand, she stood before Mrs. Selwyn, looking the pic- 
ture of meekness. 

* What has come to you, child ?* said Mrs. Selwyn, 
taking her hand. ' You are so changed ! You are 
not like my little Amy of former days. What makes 
you so wild and wilful ?* 

' I don't know ; perhaps I am changed,' said the 
child, ' for I don't like to be good, it 's so dull. I love 
fun better than goodness. Heigho ! it 's a dull world, 
make the best of it 1' Mrs. Selwyn looked grieved 
and puzzled, and taking the basket, which the child 
was swinging from side to side in a careless manner, 
she gave it to Clara, saying, ' Well, don't let your love 
of fun make you forget obedience ; and now, walk 
quietly by me for the rest of the way home.' To walk 
quietly, however, seemed a perfect impossibility to the 
little sprite. Up and down at every instant, she was 
now kicking a stone before her, now jumping aside 
to knock down a mole-hill, and anon dragging at Mrs. 
Selwyn's hand as far as she could, to rush after a 
cockchafer. Mrs. Selwyn looked down at her several 
times and sighed. Poor Beauty, when she saw l\sx 
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mother's sad disappointed look, felt very miserable 
that her mother should think it was she who was so 
disobedient, so wilful, so mischievous ! And she could 
do nothing, she could not even fly to her now, with 
her lame wing, and as to trying to speak, she knew it 
was of no use, her mother could not understand her 
if she did. 

* Well, as I can't prevent Sylphina being naughty, 
and can't make mamma understand it isn't me, there 's 
no good my looking,' said Beauty ; * it only makes me 
unhappy.* 

So she buried her head in the soft bed of moss in 
her sister's basket, folded her wings, and was soon fast 
asleep, nor did she wake till the next morning, when 
the rising sun, shining brilliantly into her sister's bed- 
room, aroused her. 




CHAPTER VI. 



THE DROWNING FLY. 




T was a hot night, and the door between the 
bedroom and the schoolroom was open, as 
was also the schoolroom window, leading to 
a veranda full of flowers. 
Amy found a lace veil had been thrown over the 
basket to keep her captive, but she easily contrived to 
creep from under this light covering, and flew to her 
sister's bed to kiss her. In the corner of the room 
was her own little bed. Should she go to it ? Was 
Sylphina there } She wished to go, but was rather 
afraid. Perhaps Sylphina would be awake. Did 
fairy children ever sleep } Perhaps she would begin 
her mischievous tricks again. At last her curiosity 
got the better of her fears, and she flew cautiously 
upon the curtain, peeping round the edge. She had 
no need to fear: the bed was empty. What a relief it 
was to her ! there was neither child nor fairy to be 
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seen, yet as she turned away from the bed she fancied 
she heard in the distance Sylphina's mocking laugh. 

She flew into the schoolroom. How strange it 
seemed to her. There were her toys, her books, her 
own peculiar chair. She flew from one to the other, 
but was terribly vexed to find that she did not care 
for any of them ; they were so useless to her. There 
was her doll. What could she ever have found to 
admire in that huge, cold, immoveable lump of wax } 
Then her ball ; why, she had forgotten even how she 
used to play with it. Her favourite picture-book ; 
she felt sure she should like that. Alas ! numerous 
as were her eyes, they were unable to convey any 
idea of the pictures, nor could she read a single 
word. 

' How stupid I have gfrown!' she said to herself. * I 
wonder, if ever I get back to be a little girl again, 
whether I shall have forgotten all I knew ? Perhaps 
I shall have to begin learning my letters all over 
again ; how tiresome that will be, and people will 
think me such a dunce ! I think — I am not sure — 
but I think I would almost rather never be a little 
girl again than that* 

She spoke cautiously, for she was afraid she might 
be taken at her word, and she was very far indeed 
from feeling sure that she should like always to 
remain a butterfly, whatever troubles might happen 
to her in becoming once more a little child. 
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With the sweet morning air came in a delicious 
scent from the flowers that filled the veranda. At 
all events, this pleasure was left to her ; she loved 
flowers as much now as when she was a child. She 
flew about from one to another for some time, then 
looked with longing eyes into the garden. Should 
she fly down to that lovely bed of roses ? She might 
lose her way again. She might meet some of her old 
enemies. Yet how pleasant it looked ; and there were 
some other butterflies abroad. She might have a little 
chat with them. Perhaps they would be able to tell 
her where Apollo was. She looked at her torn wing. 
It was not very perceptible when she was at rest ; it 
made her halt a little in flying, that was all. Would 
he care for her still }* Her cogitations were interrupted 
by a voice close to her ear, and looking round, there 
stood Sylphina by her side. 

' I know what you are thinking about,' she said ; 
'you want to see Apollo again.- Well, I met him 
down there with a companion, and they were talking 
about you. I '11 send him up to you,' and winking 
one of her wicked little eyes, she disappeared. A 
moment afterwards, Beauty saw two butterflies alight 
on a geranium close by. She recognised them imme- 
diately, and hiding behind a leaf, overheard their 
conversation. 

' Dearest Lady Fritillary,' said Apollo, ' do not fly 
from me ; consent to be my bride ; do not send me 
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away from your dear presence, to be for ever miser- 
able/ 

'To be your bride!' said I^dy Fritillary, tossing 
her head ; ' why, that little conceited chit Beauty 
told me she was to be your bride.' 

'Ah, I had not seen your superior charms then!' 
said Apollo. ' She was, as you say, a little conceited 
chit. I took compassion on her because of her youth, 
but I never really cared for her ; my heart is yours, 
wholly yours ; your beauty is far superior to any she 
ever possessed, and I hear now she has grown quite 
ugly.' 

' I never thought her pretty,' said Lady Fritillary, 
'and her taste in dress was odious. That heavy 
purple velvet was more fit for an old maid than for 
a young bride.' 

'Ah, most lovely lady!' said Apollo, 'you must not 
be hard upon those who have not the same charms 
nor the same exquisite taste that you have.' 

Beauty waited to hear no more ; mortified and 
vexed to the heart, she flew back into the school- 
room. Her rival caught sight of her as she passed, 
and in a whisper loud enough for her to hear, said, 
* Why, Apollo, there the odd little thing is ; she has 
indeed grown ugly !' 

* Sweet one, that you can never be,' was Apollo's 
answer.' 

As Beauty flew hurriedly back into the schoolroom 
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she was so miserable, so absorbed in her own wretched- 
ness, that she did not notice Sylphina, who was stand- 
ing on the table holding her sides with laughter. She 
alighted on the table, and folding her wings over her 
eyes, so as to shut out, if possible, all sights and 
sounds, gave herself up to her wounded feelings. 

' Oh ! if I could only die !* she said. ' Nobody cares 
for me.* 

'Die! nonsense,' said Sylphina; 'what do you 
want to die for?' 

* Because I have grown ugly ; because nobody loves 
me ; because they call me a little ignorant chit,' said 
Amy passionately. ' Oh dear ! oh dear ! He said he 
had never cared for me.' 

' And if you were not a " little ignorant chit,** you 
would know why your faithless lover says this,* said 
Sylphina. ' Don't be a goose, but listen to me. That 
old maid he pretends to love, for whose aged smiles 
he has cast off your youthful beauty, is — silver 
washed I and her dresses are all pearl-bordered 
Ha ! ha I ha ! do you understand now } you little 
innocent' 

* I don't see that that 's any comfort to me,' said 
Beauty sadly. *If it's because I have got no silver 
or pearls that nobody loves me, it only makes it 
worse. It is very hard that Lady Fritillary should 
have the silver and pearls, and the love too.* 

' And who would care for love that silver and pearls 
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would buy ? I know I would not. Come, cheer up ; 
there 's Clara ready enough to love you, though you 
are nothing but a butterfly, if you will only fly upon 
her hand, and show no fear of her.* 

This thought did cheer Amy, and she flew off" to 
her sister's bed. ' Oh, you darling little thing !' said 
Clara, starting up in her bed, * I thought I had lost 
you ; you good little pet not to fly away ! — Look, 
Amy, how tame it is.' 

* Oh, I am so sleepy,' said a voice from the little 
white bed in the corner ; and Sylphina, in her child 
form again, sat up and stretched herself 

* How absurd you are over that butterfly, Clara ; 
you talk to it as if it could understand you. I de- 
clare I think you love it better than you love me.' 

'Nonsense,' said Clara, jumping out of bed, and 
throwing her arms round the pretended Amy, a pro- 
ceeding which was met by Sylphina giving her so 
sharp a pinch that it brought the tears into Clara's 
eyes. ' You need not be so rough. Amy,' she said, 
' else, though I do love you, I shall not be fond of 
kissing you. I shall think my poor despised little 
butterfly more worthy of love, for it does not pinch 
me to show its affection.' 

Beauty might now have led a happy and tranquil 
life. She was petted by Clara, she was secure from 
enemies, and had a constant supply of fresh flowers ; 
but, nevertheless, she felt dreary. She wanted her free- 
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dom, and yet was afraid to seek it in the garden. She 
wanted a companion to talk to. She could not forget 
the mortification of being called ugly by Apollo and 
that hateful Lady Fritillary. Then to think that that 
spiteful old maid was a bride, and that she, poor 
Beauty, was left to be an old maid, and called odd 
and shabby. And what made it worse, she was forced 
to acknowledge the truth of it She had grown 
shabby and dusty, and her torn wing made her fly 
very clumsily, and all her bright spirits were gone. 

To add to her troubles, Sylphina was for ever play- 
ing tiresome pranks, worrying all around her. That 
very morning, when the lesson-bell rang, she was no- 
where to be found. High and low did they all hunt 
for her, and when, after more than half-an-hour's 
search, Mrs. Selwyn sent the nurse back to the nursery, 
and seated herself at the piano to give Clara a music 
lesson, Sylphina, who had been all the time perched 
on the top of the bookcase, appeared again as Amy, 
walking quietly in from the veranda, pretending to 
be perfectly unconscious that she had been missed. 
Then, ten minutes afterwards, she had taken the pin 
out of Mrs. Selwyn's knitting, dropped Clara's thimble 
into the ink-bottle, and added tails to all the o's, and 
heads to all the i's, in Hubert's copy-book. Poor 
Beauty saw it all from the top of the book-shelves, but 
could do nothing to prevent it, and laying her head 
down sadly, she excWmed, 'Oh, I am so unhappy! 
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I am so useless ! I wish I could be something better 
than a butterfly ! I wish I could be a child again/ 

Suddenly a ray of sunshine, glowing with the most 
brilliant rainbow colours, shone full upon her, and the 
same lovely voice she had before heard came floating 
from the distance its delicious music : — 

' And wouldst thou wish to be a child 

Again, at mother's knee ? 
Some kindness thou must show to one 
Who 's been unkind to thee.' 

' Sylphina is the only one who has been unkind to 
me, and I can't show her any kindness, I hate her so, 
because she worries mamma, and makes her think me 
naughty,' cried Amy passionately. 

The brilliant sunshine faded, the wind sighed sadly 
through the flowers, and the voice sounded niore dis- 
tant as again it sang — 

* Then wouldst thou wish to make a change ? 

Some kind act thou must do, 
And brighter, better, thou shalt grow, 
And ever lovelier too. ' 

' What kind act can a little miserable, weak butter- 
fly do .?* said Amy. 

The children had just had their luncheon, and on a 
side-table was still standing their empty mugs, and a 
milk-jug half filled with milk, into which a poor fly 
had fallen, and was struggling for life. 

' Perhaps I could save that fly from being drowned,' 
said Beauty joyfully. She flew down immediately, 
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and, standing upon the edge of the milk-jug, stretched 
out a leg to the little drowning creature. The fly 
seized so eagerly upon the proffered help, that Beauty's 
hold upon the slippery edge of the jug gave way, and 
she slid down into the milky lake. The fly crawled 
upon her back, and from thence was able to reach a 
place of safety, and as Beauty was drowning she heard 
its grateful thanks. ' Oh ! you do not know, you 
generous creature, the good that you have done. I 
have five children at home ; if you had not saved 
me, they would have been orphans, and must have 
perished.* 

' I have been able to do a kind act. I am so 
glad,' faintly whispered Amy, and then a dreamy state 
stole over her. She felt as if she were being carried 
away by gentle zephyrs she knew not whither, while 
softest melodies breathed around her, till she sank into 
unconsciousness. 

Suddenly a burst of brilliant sunshine roused her 
to new life, and she found herself standing on the 
window sill, a beautiful bird, pouring out from her 
little throat the richest harmonies. 

'Oh! what a lovely canary!* exclaimed Clari ; 
' where can it have come from ?' 

' It is not a canary, my dear,* said her mother ; \ it is 
a golden oriole ; it is exactly like one your aunt 
Elizabeth brought from India.' 

' Jug, jug, jug, jug, jug, trill-la,' sang the little bird. 

F 
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' What a delicious change ! I am no longer dumb. 
I can pour out my feelings of gladness in joyous song. 
I can express my affections with gentle warblings, or 
with mournful chirps tell my griefs.' 

She flew on her mother's hand with such an exult- 
ing song, that her little throat swelled almost to burst- 
ing. Then she stopped, looked up at her mother, to 
see if she understood her, turning her head gently from 
side to side, to catch her endearing words. Then again 
burst forth with soft rich trills — 

' Jug, jug, jug, jug, jug, triU-la, 

Oh, mother dear, I love you I 
Jug-jug-jug trill, lill, lill, la. 

Your Amy is beside you. ' 

' How tame it is,' said Clara, ' one would think it 
was talking to us.' 

' I wish we could understand what it says,' said 
Hubert. ' I dare say it is telling us a long story of 
where it has come from, and all its adventures.' 

' Ah, ' said his mother, ' whether it is telling us or 
not, we must try and find them out, for its tameness 
shows it must be some one's pet bird.' 

Sylphina, who had all this time been singularly 
silent, hunting all over the room, now joined them, 
saying, ' Clara, your pet butterfly has disappeared, 
perhaps the fairies have changed it into a bird.* 

' I am very much obliged to them if they have,* said 
Clara, laughing, ' for I like a bird much the best, but 
I am afraid the foolish little butterfly must have flown 
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away. I am sorry for it, for with his lame wing he 
will be sure to get into trouble.' 

Amy burst forth again into ecstatic song ; if she 
could only make her sister understand who she was. 
She flew first upon Clara's hand, then upon her head, 
and finally upon her shoulder, finishing by putting 
her beak caressingly between her sister's lips, as she 
bent over her. 

'You sweet little thing,' said Clara, delightedly, 
gently stroking its head. ' Mother, dear, do let me 
keep it ! ' 

' Most willingly, dear, if no owner claims it ; but I am 
afraid there is no chance of that. So tame and so 
beautiful a bird is certain to be a valued one.' 

After a few days no one being found to claim it, 
Amy took her place as Clara's pet, Sylphina asserting 
she was sure it had come direct from Fairy-land ; and 
Hubert declaring that he was certain it was the poor 
old butterfly turned into a bird, and that it ought to 
be called Beauty. 

' And so it shall/ said Clara. ' It deserves the name 
for its own sake, as well as being a remembrance of 
our lost pet' 




CHAPTER VII. 



THE FAIRY SCHOOL. 



I 




>0R some time Amy was very happy in her 
new life. Petted and caressed by all, she 
had liberty to go wherever she liked. She 
would stand upon the children's heads as 
they ran up and down stairs, or sat at their lessons ; 
she was welcomed at all their meals, and allowed to 
help herself to anything she fancied. 

Often in the early morning she would take short 
flights into the garden, and have a chat with the 
blackbirds and thrushes, and go with them on hunting 
excursions for grubs and worms. 

Once they wanted her to join a grand butterfly 
hunt, but this she steadily refused, and she was very 
glad that she had, when she saw them bring in the 
dead body of Apollo as one of their victims. It was 
sadly mangled, but she contrived, when they were 
dividing the spoil, to secure his head and one of his 
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wings, which she carried away and buried under a 
myrtle. She could not forget that he had been kind 
to her when she was very lonely. 

The only drawback to her happiness was Sylphina's 
still continuing her wild mischievous pranks. 

This led to constant quarrels between them, till at 
last, one day when Sylphina had been more than 
usually troublesome. Amy got so provoked, that she 
flew at her, and gave her several hard pecks upon her 
cheek, screaming at the same time, * You nasty thing, 
I hate you ! I hate you !* From that day she would 
never go near her, nor even take a piece of sugar from 
her hand. 

This quarrel with Sylphina made her feel lonely and 
unhappy. She had no one to talk to who could under- 
stand her, and she began to get very tired of having 
nothing to do but sing all day. She envied the 
thrushes when she saw them so busy and happy 
building their nests. She began to build one her- 
self, but, alas ! she found it was no pleasure doing it 
alone. 

' I wish I had not quarrelled with Sylphina,' she said 
to herself one day, as she sat mournfully upon the 
edge of her unfinished nest. ' I wonder whether she 
would make it up. Perhaps she would if I begged 
her pardon, and I ought, for it was wrong in me to 
peck her. Though she is mischievous and very pro- 
voking, she has never been unkind to me, and when I 
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pecked her, she only laughed, and called me a little 
fool!' 

Full of these thoughts, she kept awake one night, 
and watched for the time when Sylphina should go 
out to join her fairy companions. 

Just as the clock struck twelve, and when Beauty 
was so sleepy she could hardly keep herself from put- 
ting her head under her wing, she was roused by a 
gleam of light, and looking towards the window, she 
saw a small airy figure dressed in a cloak of silvery 
mist stop for a moment and blow gently into the 
room. It was Zephyr, who had promised to call 
Sylphina as he went his midnight round. 

The next instant Sylphina appeared. Beauty 
called softly to her, — * 

' Stop a moment, Sylphina, I have been keeping 
awake on purpose to speak to you.' 

' Well,' said Sylphina, laughing, ' it 's a singular pro- 
ceeding on your part to speak to me at all. I thought 
you had determined never to come near me again. I 
suppose that is why you have chosen such a singular 
time. But make haste with whatever you 've got to 
say, for I am going to school, and I must not be late.' 

' Going to school !' exclaimed Beauty in a tone of 
astonishment. ' What can you go to school for ? You 
are so clever.' 

* Is that what you stayed awake to ask me ?* said 
Sylphina dryly. 
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' No/ answered Beauty ; ' I stayed awake to say how 
sorry I am I have been rude to you, and to beg your 
pardon, and to ask you to be friends with me. Will 
you let me ?* 

' I never wished not to be friends,' said Sylphina. 
* It has been your fault we are not, you are always 
quarrelling with me. I am quite ready to be friends 
again. Lily Fay told me to be your friend.* 

' Did she }* said Beauty, brightening up, 'I am glad 
of that, it was very kind of her. Then, now we are 
friends, Sylphina, will you tell me what you mean by 
saying you are going to school ?' 

' Why, of course, fairy children must learn as well as 
human children. The only difference is, that we are 
not so stupid as they are, and learn faster.* 

' Oh ! I should like so much to see a fairy school/ 
said Amy ; 'will you take me with you ?* 

Sylphina hesitated — * Well, I don't know — perhaps 
I will — I don't see that it will be any harm if I do — 
it may be of use to me. But mind, if I take you, you 
must keep close to me, and do just what I tell you. 
There, be quick, hop upon my shoulder, or we shall 
be late.* 

Amy flew upon her shoulder, and Sylphina shaking 
out her golden hair covered her completely. 

' There, I don't think even the fairies can see you 
now, and you can peep through and see every- 
thing.' 
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'They won't punish you, I hope, if they do find me 
out ? ' 

' Won't they, though ?* said Sylphina ; 'but I don't 
care, it 's fun.' 

Amy felt a little uncomfortable. She knew, if Syl- 
phina did not, that it was not right not to care about 
punishment, or to be careless about doing wrong, be- 
cause it was fun. But she was so curious to see what 
a fairy school was like, that she tried to make herself 
think it was not wrong. 

' There can't be any real harm in going,* she said to 
herself. ' At all events, if it is wrong in Sylphina to 
take me, that 's her affair — it is not wrong in me to go, 
because nobody has told me not.' But her conscience 
was not quite easy, though she tried to think it was, 
and before she had time to argue it out with herself 
again they were out in the darkness, gliding along 
with a swift movement, and she was afraid to turn 
back ; she was certain she could not find her way home 
in the dark. Suddenly they stopped. 

' Now look,' whispered Sylphina ; and as she spoke, 
she passed her hand over Amy's eyes, and Amy saw 
with astonishment that they were standing at the foot 
of a mound, and that from every quarter troops of tiny, 
lovely little fairy children were flocking to the same 
spot. 

As she gazed, the side of the mound opened, dis- 
closing a long passage. The walls were of topaz, the 
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ceiling of sapphires, while the floor was paved with 
emeralds and rubies. It was brilliantly illuminated, 
though from whence the light came Beauty could not 
discover, everything appeared to give out light from 
itself. Music as from a thousand Eolian harps floated 
around, and the air was filled with the most exquisite 
scents. 

In danced, and ran, and skipped the merry little 
elves, in rather disorderly fashion, playing a thousand 
pranks upon each other as they frolicked along, until 
they arrived at a gate formed of two large pearls, 
through which they entered into a magnificent hall, 
lined with opal, glittering with every colour of the 
rainbow, and illuminated with diamonds. 

Its brilliancy so dazzled Beauty, that it was some 
moments before she could look at what was passing 
around her. 

When her eyes got accustomed to the wondrous 
light, she saw crowds of fairy children more than she 
could count. 

Close beside her was a group of little Zephyrs, 
dressed in robes of glistening mist with wreaths of 
dewdrops on their heads. They were learning the 
way to make flowers grow under their feet. It was 
pretty to watch them, dancing round in gentle, grace- 
ful measure, scattering gold dust before them, and 
as they danced lovely flowers started up every- 
where. 
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Next to them was a troop of Water-elves in silvery 
blue mantles, with strings of crystals twined in their 
long tresses. 

They were practising leaping, learning to skip and 
run, and trying who could throw a drop of water the 
furthest. They were rougher than the Zephyrs. 
These never spoke above a whisper, unless they were 
in a passion, which they were sometimes, as other 
children are ; and then they would roar and scream, 
and even knock down any one who happened to come 
near them, but generally their tone was a gentle 
whisper ; while the Water-elves seemed never able to 
do anything without chattering, and shouting, and 
laughing, and making a great noise about it. The 
fairy who was instructing them was sometimes obliged 
to call out * Hush-sh-sh-sh-sh-sh-e-e-e-e ' in a tone so 
loud that it drowned all the noise they made put 
together, before she could make them listen to her. 
And even then they often only laughed the louder, 
and jumped the higher, and shouted out ' There *s a 
storm !' 

Beauty thought them a very ill-behaved, saucy set 
of little fairies, and yet she could not help liking them, 
they were so merry, and had such bright little faces. 
Then came a lovely group of Flower-elves. How 
beautiful they were ! The richest, rarest materials, of 
every shade, of the most exquisite colours, formed 
their dresses, while round their throats and twined in 
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their hair were strings of rubies and pearls. Beauty 
could hardly take her eyes off them. 

'What are they doing ?* whispered she to Sylphina ; 
' do stop and look.' 

' They are practising rifle firing/ answered Sylphina ; 
' don't you see their pistols } Look, there is one 
hammering down some powder. Now she will fire.' 

And Beauty saw that they were firing the golden 
seeds that the Zephyrs caught and trod into the 
ground. 

' And look, Sylphina, what can those younger ones 
be doing ? they are all looking downwards.* 

' They are learning to fold up their clothes ; you 
see they are more elegantly dressed than any of the 
other fairies, and so they are obliged to fold up their 
dresses every evening at sunset. I should not like to 
be a Flower-elf,' added Sylphina, laughing ; ' it is so 
much trouble. Indeed, as I go home in the morning, 
I often see tears in their eyes, and sometimes they 
hang their heads, and look quite faint and wearied. 
But come, I cannot stop, I must go to my own class, 
or I shall get into a scrape.' 

She glided on past the Rainbow-elves. They were 
learning to separate colours into the most delicate 
shades, and then inlaying them with the most 
exquisite tints. 

Beauty would gladly have stopped to watch them, 
but Sylphina glided on. 
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Past the Twilight elves ; gentle, sad-looking little 
creatures, dressed in grey gossamer, with girdles and 
necklaces of moonshine. 

Amy could not make out what they were doing. 
They appeared to be only walking round and round 
in slow measured steps, with folded hands. 

'What are they learning, Sylphina.?* she asked. 
* What is the matter with them } They look so 
sad.' 

'They are learning to put the babies to sleep,* 
answered Sylphina. ' They are not sad, though they 
look so quiet By and bye, when the moon rises, they 
will join hands and dance in rings. It is they who 
make the fairy rings on the grass ; they are merry 
enough then, and often make the babies laugh in 
their sleep.' 

As they again glided on, Amy was startled by a 
sound of screams and wailing, and looking round, she 
saw on her left hand a dreary opening, like a cavern. 
At first it appeared quite dark, but when she had 
gazed at it steadily for a moment or two, she saw 
that it was lighted with a sombre red light, and she 
distinguished a number of elfish figures clothed in 
dark purple. They were moving restlessly about, and 
did not seem to be learning anything, except a very 
few who were gathered round a stern-looking fairy 
near the entrance. She had a rod in her hand, which 
she held up,, while she directed them to move certain 
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weights backwards and forwards. Quite close to the 
entrance stood a still sterner looking fairy, whose 
business seemed to be to drive back with his whip 
any one who tried to escape from the darksome 
cavern to the bright Hall of Light. 

Beauty felt Sylphina shudder as she hurried past. 

'Who are they? What are they doing? Why 
does that cruel fairy hold her rod over them ? Why 
are they kept shut up there ?* cried Amy in a terrified 
whisper. 

* Hush!' said Sylphina, 'she is not cruel. Those 
are the Wicked elves ; the elves who will not try to be 
good ; who will not be obedient ; who are malicious 
and spiteful. They are sent there and turned into 
Trolls. It is they who make the black clouds that 
hide the sun, but never come down in rain. They 
make the blights, and scatter mildew in the fields. 
They whisper bad dreams to children, and make them 
afraid in the dark.' 

'And why does that fairy with the rod make some 
of them move weights backwards and forwards ?' 

' She is the Fairy of the Birch tree, and though she 
looks stern, she has a loving heart. She might be in 
the Hall of Light, but she wished to give one more 
chance of amendment to the unhappy Trolls, and after 
much entreaty, she obtained leave from the Queen of 
the Fairies to shut herself up with them, and try what 
she could do. Any one who goes into her class, and 
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does whatever she bids them for a year and a day, is 
allowed to come back into the Hall of Light* 

' And do any get good and come back ?' asked 
Amy. 

' Very few/ said Sylphina ; ' I only know of one,' 
she added, in a hoarse whisper ; and again she 
shuddered. 

A thought darted through Amy's head. 'Were 
you ever — * then she stopped, for Sylphina turned 
very pale, and trembled so violently, that Amy was 
obliged to cling to her hair, or she would have been 
shaken off her shoulder. 

'Don't ask so many questions,* said Sylphina, 
recovering herself. 

' Oh, I am very sorry,* said Amy, * I did not mean 
to vex you, but — * she hesitated, and then said 
hurriedly, ' I am sure I should love a poor little troll 
who became good again, better than the best of the 
other fairies. It would be so beautiful to think she 
had conquered, and escaped out of that dreadful 
place,* and she leaned her bill caressingly against 
Sylphina's cheek. 

' You are a dear little thing,* said Sylphina, kissing 
her. 

There was a long silence, then Beauty said timidly, 
' Don't answer me if you don't like, Sylphina, but, if a 
troll escapes, is she obliged to go back to the lowest 
place in the Hall of Light ?* 
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'Oh no!* replied Sylphina, 'she goes back to 
exactly the same place she had before, and every one 
forgets she ever fell from it ; but/ she added in a 
lower tone, * she can never forget it herself.' 

' Dear Sylphina, I do love you so much !* said Amy 
gently. 

They had now arrived at some steps, and ascending 
them, found themselves in a second hall, smaller, but 
far more brilliant than that which they had left. 
Floor and ceiling and walls were entirely composed 
of diamonds. 

' You must keep close now, Beauty, and don't speak 
even in a whisper ; this is my class. This is the school 
for the Clever elves ; here they are taught to speak 
all the languages in the world ; here we learn to throw 
spells and weave charms. This is the highest class, 
for all are to be employed in human affairs.* 

Beauty gazed around her, absorbed in delight, so 
lovely were the little creatures by whom she was 
surrounded. Some of them were employed in weaving 
pretty thoughts, and painting them with the loveliest 
tints of rose colour. While others with fairy prisms 
were engaged in collecting gold and silver rays from 
the sun and moon, to make a pathway down which 
these beautiful thoughts slid gently through palace 
windows and cottage doors, making the children 
laugh, and the youths dance, and the babies jump and 
crow in their nurses' arms. 
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But the class that most engrossed Amy's attention 
was the transformation class. It was the funniest 
sight in the world to watch one little fairy who was 
trying to change herself into a little girl. She suc- 
ceeded so far as her body was concerned, and became 
so tall that her head nearly touched the ceiling, but 
she could not manage to change her head, and there 
it remained a tiny, lovely little face, no bigger than 
a pea, upon a child's body. And it was droller still, 
when, having been assisted by one of the elder elves 
to complete the change, she tried to turn herself back 
again into a fairy. There were the delicate little 
limbs and body, about two inches high, and a large 
ungainly head, so top-heavy that, poor little thing, 
she was obliged to lie down on the floor till one of the 
other fairies came to her aid. 

Amy was so interested in watching her that she 
did not perceive how the time was flying, till she 
suddenly heard (just over her head as it seemed to 
her) a cock crow. 

Immediately the fairy lessons were suspended, and, 
ranging themselves in order, all the little fairies 
walked slowly before the Fairy Queen's deputy, who 
was seated on a crystal throne, and as they passed, 
some were reproved, while others were rewarded with 
pearls. 

As Sylphina approached. Beauty saw the fairj' look 
at her rather severely. 
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'And you, Sylphina/ she said, 'you have been at 
your wild pranks again ?' 

Sylphina hung her head, then lifting it up with a 
bright look, she said, ' I have done a kind act to a 
little bird tliat pecked me on the cheek and made 
me angry.' 

'It is well,' answered the fairy, 'for indeed your 
love of mischief made me fear I should have to punish 
you.' Then she smiled graciously, and taking a small 
string of pearls, she wound them round Sylphina's 
head. 

' Now go,' she said, ' the Queen has sent permission 
to all the good little fairies to have a moonlight 
pic-nic, and her messengers attend you in the hall.' 




CHAPTERVIII. 



THE FAIRY PIC-NIC. 
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^HEN they returned to the lower hall, 
they found all the small people in 
ecstasies of delight ; some arranging 
their hair, some bedecking themselves 
with flowers, and all following the Queen's messengers, 
who, dressed in silver and grey, shouldered their mus- 
quets, and blew their tiny horns, as they flew quickly 
down the hall. 

On emerging from the hill, everything seemed a 
blaze of light. Every blade of grass, every furze bush 
was illuminated with myriads of fire-flies ; the most 
ravishing music floated around them, while troops of 
fairy servants, richly apparelled, were arranging upon 
tables of mother-of-pearl a vast number of golden 
dishes, containing all kinds of the richest viands ; 
every sort of meat, fruit, and preserves. Amy had 
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no idea fairies regaled themselves so royally. There 
were dishes, not only of fruits and sweets, but a variety 
of solid viands, such as Hares' ears, Hounds' tongues. 
Pheasants' eyes, Larks' spurs, Cranes' bills. Crows' feet, 
and Robins boiled to rags. But what attracted her 
attention the most were the preserves. These were 
truly fairy dishes ; and she observed that they were 
brought in with more pomp than the other dishes, and 
were placed only on the higher tables. There were pre- 
served Cloud-berries, and Dew-berries ; and prettiest, 
most delicate dish of all, preserved Sun-dew. 

The small people crowded round the tables, and 
supped right merrily on the good things set before 
them, pledging one another in sparkling Dew-drops 
imported from India, and Starwort which was brought 
to them in ruby goblets. 

Nor did Beauty go without her share. Sylphina 
contrived to conceal a plate amongst her tresses, which 
she loaded with the viands she thought most likely to 
please her. Lark-spurs and Eye-bright, Cloud-berries 
and Sun-dew, which she said would enable her to take 
higher flights, and see further and more clearly. 

At last the supper came to an end, and the fairy 
servants cleared and removed the tables as quickly 
as they had first arranged them. 

Then ensued frolics of all kinds amongst the little 
elves. They danced in circles, they swung by the 
cobwebs like rope dancers, they ran and leaped over 
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and under the blades of grass, and hid themselves in 
the flowers. 

For some time Sylphina contented herself with 
watching her companions, and laughing at their gam- 
bols, but at last the spirit of fun overcame her, and 
when a merry little fairy, who was standing at the top 
of a foxglove, called out to her, ' Come Sylphina, catch 
me if you can,' she quite forgot Beauty, and seizing 
hold of a tall blade of grass that hung over her head, 
she swung herself up by it so suddenly and so vio- 
lently that poor Amy was shaken off her shoulder 
and flung to the ground. 

The moment she was thus exposed to view, a dis- 
mal shriek arose from all the little fairies, and a sudden 
darkness enveloped everything. Amy felt herself 
buffeted and almost stunned as she lay on the ground 
by a hundred little feet passing over her. When she 
came to herself she was alone in complete darkness 
and silence. ' Sylphina,* she called ; but there was no 
answer, only a rustling in the leaves at some distance 
off, which might be, for aught she knew, the approach 
of some dreadful beast of prey. 

To add to her misery, rain began to fall heavily. 
The effect of this was however beneficial, as it forced 
her to rouse herself, and looking up she was astonished 
to find that, though it was pitch dark, the fairy food 
she had eaten enabled her to see distinctly every ob- 
ject that surrounded her. In front, and very near to 
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her, was a thorn bush, and in the centre of it (for she 
could see through the leaves) there was the loveliest 
little nest all lined with moss and wool. For a minute 
or two she stood looking at it. ' I wonder who it be- 
longs to,* thought Amy, ' and whether, whoever it is, 
is likely to come back to it to-night. It is so late I 
shouldn't think they would.' At that moment she 
heard the curious rustling noise in the distance again 
which had frightened her before, and thinking to her- 
self that she would be safer up there than on the 
ground from any great prowling animal, she hopped 
up into the tree. ' Whoever it belongs to,* she thought, 
as she hopped into the snug little retreat, ' it is such 
a small nest he cannot be a larger bird than myself, 
and I can easily jump out again and beg his pardon 
if he should come back. I shouldn't mind if he did, 
it would be pleasanter than being alone.' 

Amy said the last words very drowsily, and 
thoroughly tired out with her night's adventures, her 
head dropped under her wing, and she was asleep in 
a moment. When she waked again the sun had been 
up some hours, and she felt very hungry. ' I wonder,' 
she said to herself, ' whether Sylphina will come back 
for me, or how I shall ever find my way home.* Step- 
ping out of the nest, she hopped up from branch to 
branch till she came to the top of the bush, when, to her 
joy and no little astonishment,she found herself close to 
the veranda, and flying up to it, there was her break- 
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fast prepared for her as usual, and Sylphina waiting 
for her. 

' Well, you have got back safe/ she said ; ' I was 
beginning to be anxious about you. I am sorry I let 
you fall, I didn't meant to — though to see those little 
elves scamper, ha ! ha ! ha ! it was worth anything.' 

' I was not in the least hurt,' answered Amy ; * and 
I am much obliged to you, Sylphina, for taking me 
with you, I never was so much amused in my life.' 

' Well, if you are contented, so am I,' replied Syl- 
phina, ' for my having been kind to you gained me 
these pearls.' 

For some time Sylphina seemed a changed being. 
She had been touched by Beauty's gentle affection ; 
she very seldom now played any mischievous pranks, 
and she often brought home a pearl, which she ex- 
hibited to her triumphantly. Several times she took 
her with her into the garden, and introduced her to 
some of her fairy companions, one of whom, a water- 
elf, taught her a new song, so liquid in its notes that 
it threw a spell over all who heard it, and riveted them 
to the ground ; whilst another, a flower-elf, taught her 
how to weave, and showed her how to make beautiful 
white eggs, and how to paint them prettily with zig- 
zag lines, so that she might know her own. 

But matters were not to go on in this pleasant way 
for ever. 

One day just as Beauty had taken her head from 
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under her wing, and was beginning to think it was 
time to plume her feathers, and tune her bill for 
her morning song, Sylphina came skipping to her 
side, with a string of diamonds in her hand. 

' Wake up. Beauty, wake up, and see what I have 
won ! Now I shall be allowed to learn the last and 
highest mystery of fairy lore, and then — and then — I 
shall have no more school. I shall go to Fairyland 
to be maid of honour to the Queen.' 

She danced round Amy, and threw the diamonds 
into the air and caught them again, and clapped her 
hands triumphantly. 

* Beauty,* she said, stopping suddenly, ' would not 
you like to go with me ? The day of my admission 
I may ask anything I like of the Queen, and she will 
grant it. Shall I ask her to make you a fairy ?* 

' Oh no ! dearest Sylphina, ask that I may be a 
child again,' replied Beauty. 

' A child again ! * said Sylphina contemptuously. 
' Is that your highest wish ? To grovel upon this dull 
earth when you might be a fairy, and fly away 
amongst the stars 1 To be only a poor weak mortal, 
when you might be a powerful fairy, able to turn 
stones into diamonds 1 Well, I should have thought 
you would have had more ambition, Beauty ! ' 

Beauty hesitated. She would like to have power, 
she would like to see Fairyland, she was sorry to dis- 
appoint Sylphina ; but yet she could not help it, she 
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did wish to be a child again. Children were weak and 
useless certainly, yet she had a sort of consciousness 
that a child was worth more than a fairy ; she could 
not remember why at that moment, but she felt sure 
they were. 

'Well ?* said Sylphina impatiently. 

* Don't be vexed with me, dear Sylphina ; it is very 
kind of you to think of me in the midst of your own 
joy. I should like to be a fairy if I could be a fairy 
and a child too, or if mamma could be a fairy as well 
as me. I don't know what you mean by being ambi- 
tious, but I should like to be able to fly about amongst 
the stars, and to slide up and down the rainbows — 
that must be great fun. Do you think the Fairy 
Queen would let me be a child, and yet be able to 
slide up and down the rainbows too.?* 

'Oh no!' replied Sylphina ; 'you can have no fairy 
powers if you are only a child. I will ask for you to 
be a child again if you wish it, but you will never be 
able to see or speak to me or Lily Fay any more. 
Do you love us so little. Beauty, that you care no- 
thing for that ?* 

' Never speak to you again ! Oh ! Sylphina, I shall 
be so sorry, so very sorry for that.' 

' Ah, well,' replied Sylphina, * you need not decide 
at once ; you will have time to think more about it, 
for I have one thing more to learn before I can go to 
Fairyland. I can turn myself into a child or whatever 
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I wish, but I have got to learn how to turn others 
into something else. This is the highest fairy power, 
and it is terribly difficult to acquire.' 

' How long will it take you to learn it ? * asked 
Amy. 

* I don't know,* replied Sylphina, with a weary sigh. 
' Some fairies have been a hundred years learning it. 
Do you know. Beauty, I must be good all the time. 
Seven times seven days would be time enough, but 
then if I only do one naughty act, I shall forget all I 
have previously learned. Each time I commit only 
the least little fault, I shall have to begin all over 
again. Oh ! I know I shall never be able to do it' 

She crouched down on the ground, and laid her 
head on her knees with a sad gloomy sigh. 

* Indeed that is very difficult,' said Amy, ' but don't 
look so miserable, Sylphina ; try hard, try the best 
you can ; perhaps Lily Fay will help you if you ask 
her.' 

Sylphina looked up almost fiercely ; ' I can't bear it 
— I can't be always trying — it *s of no use asking me 
— I never did like to be good, and I never shall.' 

* You don't like to be good ! Oh ! it is wrong to 
say that,* said Amy, feeling quite shocked. 

* Do you know,' replied Sylphina, ' I feel such a 
temptation to be naughty at this moment ? I would 
give the whole world to be able to do a piece of mis- 
chief ; and to think of having to be good always ! — 
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always ! — I can't do it, and I won't/ and she flung 
her diamonds on the ground. 

* Oh Sylphina ! don't talk in that way. Here, take 
your diamonds again,' and Amy picked them up and 
held them out to her. * Kiss them, and tie them round 
your wrist, and when you feel tempted to be naughty, 
they will remind you of the reward/ 

Sylphina looked at them and shuddered. 

' Beauty/ she said, ' it looks to me as if every face 
of the diamonds was the face of a Troll, and they are 
all beckoning to me. Oh dear ! I shall never be able 
to be good. I shall never win my way to Fairyland/ 

' Yes you will/ said Amy in an encouraging tone, 
' if you will only be brave and determined to conquer.* 

* I don't know what has come over me,' said Sylphina 
sadly. ' A little while ago I was so happy, and now — 
Oh! I can't be good — I can't be good' — and she 
wrung her hands piteously. 

' Perhaps/ said Amy very gravely, * it is because you 
spoke so contemptuously of children, and put the 
fairies above them. It was not right of you to say that, 
for it is not true. Children, I have heard it said, are 
angels without wings, and some day they will have 
wings and fly much higher than the stars, while the 
fairies are only sprites, and can never even get up to 
the sun. You were trying to deceive me, and you did 
for a little while, for I had forgotten all about it, but 
I remember it now. Say you are sorry for having said 
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what was not true, and then you will feel good 
again/ 

* But I am not sorry/ replied Sylphina passionately ; 
' and what I said is true, for even a Troll is cleverer 
than a stupid child, and I had rather be a Troll than 
a child any day.' 

As she spoke the diamonds slipped off her wrist 
and fell to the ground without her perceiving it. 
Starting up she exclaimed, * I won't try to be good — 
it *s too hard ' — and she walked hurriedly up and down, 
unconsciously setting her foot upon the precious gift, 
which crumbled to dust beneath her tread. 

'Stop, Sylphina, stop 1' cried Beauty. 'Let me sing 
my fairy song to you, and these bad thoughts will 
leave you.' 

She hopped close to her to caress her hand ; but 
Sylphina pushed her away angrily with her foot, 
and in doing so, the thread upon which the diamonds 
had been strung became entangled round Beauty's leg. 

' Well, you need not kick me away,* said Beauty in 
an indignant tone, for she was very much offended. 
And she flew off to the tree, where she sat with ruffled 
feathers, too angry to sing. As she flew, Sylphina 
caught sight of the thread hanging from her leg, and 
following her quickly, she sat down by her side, slyly 
giving the thread two or three twists round the 
branch. Then jumping up and running to the end, 
she called out, — 
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' Come now, where 's your song ? ' 

' I intended to sing to you/ said Beauty, ' but I don't 
like to be pushed away so unkindly ; I shall not sing 
at all now.' 

* Very well,* said Sylphina, ' if you won't sing we '11 
have a dance together.' 

She began dancing on the end of the branch, 
swaying it violently up and down. 

Beauty, who was not aware her leg was tied, at- 
tempted to fly away, the thread checked her suddenly, 
and she fell head downwards, suspended in the air. 

' Oh Sylphina ! please let me go — you will kill me, 
indeed you will. It makes me so giddy. Do let me 
go ;' cried Amy in an agony of fear. 

* Ha ! ha! ha !' laughed Sylphina, 'sing me a song, 
if you want to be let go. Ha ! ha ! ha ! you look so 
funny hanging there.' 

* I cannot sing hanging in this way,' said Amy in a 
humble tone. * I will sing to you if you will only 
untie the string.' 

Sylphina only answered with renewed laughter, and 
danced and shook the branch more and more 
violently. 

' I don't want to be unkind, Sylphina, or tell tales, 
but I must call Lily Fay to help me if you do not stop. 
You will break my leg, indeed you will.' 

Suddenly a violent wind swept through the garden. 
The trees bent before its fury, and their branches 
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crashed against each other. The tree on which Beauty 
was suspended, though a large lime-tree, bent before 
the tornado, and the clashing of the branches broke 
the thread by which she was fastened, at the same 
time flinging Sylphina to the ground. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A DANGEROUS JOURNEY. 




EAUTY was not hurt by the fall, but it 
was some minutes before she recovered 
from the giddiness that Sylphina's rough 
shaking had produced. By the time she 
was herself again the hurricane had ceased. It passed 
off as suddenly as it had arisen, and the last dark 
clouds were just scudding away before the sun when 
Beauty looked round to see what had become of her 
companion. 

' Where are you, Sylphina } Are you much hurt V 

* Croak ! och ! och ! och ! ' cried a dismal voice from 

the foot of the tree. * Och ! och ! I am a hideous toad 

for seven years. What shall I do ? What shall I do ? 

Och ! och ! ' 

' Is that you, Sylphina ?' cried Beauty, as she looked 
down shudderingly at the slimy thing. * Who turned 
you into that dreadful toad ? Can*t you turn yourself 
back again ? ' 
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' Croak ! och ! och ! My fairy powers are all gone 
for seven years — seven long miserable years ! ' 

' Can nothing be done ?' said Beauty, hopping close 
to her. ' I would do anything to help you, if I knew 
what to do. Do you think Lily Fay would help you 
if I asked her?' 

*Och, ochl it was the Fairy Queen herself that 
struck me down. Lily Fay could not help me.' 

Beauty was sadly distressed ; her conscience re- 
proached her. If she had not been cross ; if she had 
sung her fairy song to Sylphina, perhaps this would 
never have happened. Sylphina would have over- 
come her bad temptations and kept her diamonds, 
and all would have been happy. Again that horrible 
croak, ' och ! och !' broke upon her ear. 

' Beauty,* said the toad, ' there is a way in which 
you could help me, but it is full of danger, and I have 
been so unkind to you that I cannot expect you to 
do it for me ; you must hate me.' 

' I don't hate you,' replied Beauty very earnestly. 
* I am sorry for you, and would do anything I could 
to help you, anything in the world. I don't mind 
the danger ; only tell me what I can do.' 

*If,* replied the toad, 'you would go to Fairyland 
and carry one of my tears yourself to the Fairy Queen, 
she would pardon me.' 

*But I don't know the way to Fairyland, and I 
should be afraid to go by myself, it is so far, and I 
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should not dare to speak to the Fairy Queen if I got 
there. Oh ! I cannot go to Fairyland/ said Beauty 
sorrowfully. 

* Nothing else will save me/ said Sylphina ; ' you 
could do it, Beauty, if you had only the courage to 
try.' 

* How far is it ?* asked Beauty. 

* You could fly to it in twelve hours/ replied the 
toad. 

* Twelve hours ! how could I fly all that time ? It 
is impossible, Sylphina ! I would do it if I could, but 
it is impossible, quite impossible!' and poor Beauty 
flew up again into the tree. 

* Och ! och ! och ! * moaned the toad ; and the 
slimy tears ran down her green flabby cheeks. 

' It 's no use/ said Amy to herself, ' I cannot do it.' 

She turned her back upon Sylphina and tried to 
sing, and not to think about her ; but she found this 
more impossible than even the trip to Fairyland. 
Again the dismal cry broke upon her ear, forcing her 
to look round. There lay Sylphina weeping till the 
ground around her was quite wet with her tears, 

*0h dear! if I could only do it!* sighed poor 
Beauty. 'But to fly for twelve hours! It is not 
possible! Oh, Lily Fay! if I could only do it! 
Poor Sylphina ! * 

She looked upwards as she spoke. The sun was 
shining brightly, while in the distance a shower was 
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falling, and Beauty saw the same sight she had once 
before witnessed. A rainbow was spanning the sky, 
up and down which lovely fairies were disporting. 
Suddenly they all stopped in the midst of their 
gambols and looked towards her, and she saw, or 
fancied she saw, that the one who was standing on 
the highest point of the bow beckoned to her. 

'Lily Fay is beckoning me,' she said to herself. 
*I must go — I will go — whatever the dangers may 
be. She will help me if I get into any great 
trouble.* 

Beauty flew quickly down to Sylphina. She was 
afraid of giving herself time to think, time to conjure 
up again her nervous fears. 

' Och 1 och ! och !* wept the unhappy toad. ' Seven 
years ! Seven long miserable years !' 

* Sylphina, I will go for you. Give me a tear, and 
tell me the way.* 

' You will go for me, Beauty ? For me who have 
been so unkind to you ? Oh, this is good of you.' 

* Tell me the way, and when I ought to set off, and 
what I ought to do. Tell me quickly, and I will' go 
at once.' 

' Look, Beauty,' said the toad, squatting up on her 
hind legs. ' Do you see there to the left the moon 
faintly shining.? You will see it better when it is 
dark.' 

'When it is dark !' exclaimed Beauty in a frightened 

H 
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tone. ' Cannot I go by daylight ? I shall be sure to 
lose my way in the dark.' 

'There is no fear of your losing your way,' replied 
the toad. * The moon will shine very brightly. You 
could not fly by day, the sun would dazzle you. 
Besides, you must arrive at Fairyland just at sun- 
rise ; it is then that the Queen keeps her Court. 
Now observe, midway between the moon and the 
point where the sun sets, you will see a star; the 
planet Venus it is called. It is more brilliant than 
any other star in the heavens, because you always 
see it through the crystal gates of Fairyland. So 
long as you see Venus, you will be sure that you are 
flying straight to the crystal gates.' 

' But if a cloud should come,' objected Beauty. 

* Keep straight on, swerve neither to the right hand 
nor to the left ; the cloud will disperse, and you will 
see your way again.' 

, * And how am I to carry your tear ?* 

* You must carry it in your bill.' 

^ * But then I shall not be able to ask my way, if I 
should meet any one.' 

'No,' replied the toad, 'you must speak to no one, 
heed no one; you must rest nowhere; let nothJng 
turn you aside, but fly straight on without stopping^ 
until you get to the Fairy Queen herself.' 

'Oh! it is a hard task; much harder than I 
expected!' exclaimed Beauty, her feathers standing 
on end with fear. 
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* And you shrink from the task/ said the toad. * I 
do not wonder at it, for I have been so unkind to you 
that I do not deserve that you should encounter risk 
for my sake.' 

' Oh ! it is not that indeed — * began Beauty, but she 
was interrupted by the sound of distant music, and 
the old words came floating softly to her ear — 

' And if you wish to be a child, 

Again by mother's knee, 
Some kindness thou must show to one 
Who *s been unkind to thee.' 

Amy started ; she had quite forgotten this verse, 
but now it inspirited her for the difficult task pure 
kindness had made her resolve to undertake. 

* Give me your tear, Sylphina ; I am impatient to 
set off,' she exclaimed. 

The tear which Sylphina dropped into Beauty's 
beak, instead of feeling soft as she expected, was hard 
like a bead, which so astonished her, that she laid it 
on the ground to see what it was. 

* This is not a tear, Sylphina, it is an opal,' she 
said. 

* It is all right,' replied Sylphina ; * opals are fairy's 
tears ; did you not know that ? Take it up, it is all 
right ; but first sing me one song, dear Beauty, before 
you go. So Beauty sang her the song the water-elf 
had taught her, which soothed the poor toad so that 
she sank into a profound sleep ; while Beauty, taking 
up the tear again, set off straight towards the rising 
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moon. As the sun went down Venus rose, and 
changing her course a little, she directed her path 
straight for that brilliant star. 

When she had proceeded on in this way for about 
two hours a great weariness stole over her, and 
she perceived approaching her from each side two 
immense dark clouds crowded with Trolls. They were 
approaching silently, but as soon as they saw they 
were perceived they began to grin at her, and roar, 
and make hideous noises. Poor Beauty's heart sank 
within her. What should she do.? They would 
overwhelm her and crush her. She dared not open 
her mouth to call to Lily Fay for help for fear of 
letting fall the tear. She would not go back or stop 
flying, though the sky beneath her looked temptingly 
calm and blue. If she did, they would close over her 
head and form a complete barrier, and she should 
never be able to break through them, nor see the star 
again. She was determined to keep on. Perhaps 
Lily Fay would help her, though she could not call 
to her for aid. 

The terrible Trolls were now within two feet of her. 
She saw some of them rise and stretch out their hands 
to clutch her. She felt so faint with fear that she 
could hardly move her wings, when just as they were 
within a few inches of her, a flash of the most brilliant 
light struck them, scattering them to the right and 
left, and pursued them as they fled howling and roar- 
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ing before it. Such a storm of hail fell upon the earth 
that day as was never known before, for the Trolls 
always weep icy tears, because of their cold bad hearts. 
Meantime the light left a shining pathway for Beauty, 
and recovering ail her strength, she pursued her way 
with redoubled energy. 

Onwards and upwards she flew for two hours longer, 
keeping her eyes fixed on the one brilliant spot which 
she knew to be the gates of Fairyland. The moon 
and stars shed a soft light around her, and she was 
just delighting herself with the thought that she had 
got safely through one-third of her journey, when a 
sort of mist gathered around her. One by one the 
stars became indistinct, till at last she could not even 
distinguish Venus. A cold shivering seized her, and 
her wings moved feebly. Was she losing her strength } 
Or were the Trolls gathering around her again ? Or 
what was it } 

Thicker and thicker, darker and darker, grew the 
mist. 

Must she give up at last } Must she fold her wings 
and lose all her labour of love, and be dashed back 
again all the immense way she had come } Was she 
going upwards or downwards now } She could not 
tell. She began to get giddy with fear and doubt. 
Then she roused herself; ' If I do fall back again,' she 
thought to herself, * at least it shall not be willingly ; 
I will not give up.' She made a desperate effort to 
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go forward, when suddenly she emerged from the mist, 
so suddenly that she almost recoiled, for the contrast 
of the darkness from which she had escaped to the 
bright light in which she now found herself made her 
fancy for the moment that she had flown up against 
the moon. To her joy there was Venus again shining 
out more brilliantly than ever, and re-directing her 
course, from which, in the darkness, she had slightly 
deviated, she continued her adventurous flight towards 
the crystal gates. She fancied she could see them 
now. She was sure she heard the fairies singing. 

There certainly was a white and dazzling light, which 
looked like crystal, but it puzzled her, because it was 
a little to the right of Venus, and appeared to lead 
away rather than towards the planet. Yet surely 
there were fairy voices, for now she could distinguish 
the words. 

' Perhaps it may be the wall of Fairyland, and these 
are some of the fairies come out to meet me, and lead 
me to the fairy gates,* thought Beauty. 

She slackened her speed slightly to listen to their 
song, and plainly heard these words sung in tones so 
softly melodious, so silvery sweet, that it required all 
her resolution not at once to fly towards them — 



* Stay, pretty Birdie, rest awhile, 
Full weary must thou be, 

This is the gate of Fairyland, 
We 've come to welcome thee.* 
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The gate of Fairyland ! Could it be so ? She 
hesitated and turned her eyes away from Venus to 
look more closely at the bright light from which the 
voices proceeded. She was very tired, and the pro- 
spect of a little rest was very pleasant. Yet it could 
not be the crystal gates, for the toad had told her it 
would take twelve hours to reach them, and she had 
not been flying much more than half that time. Still 
if she could only rest a little while, and she inclined 
her flight slightly towards the tempting sounds. 

' They are no doubt, I think, friendly fairies,' she said 
to herself, ' who will help me on my way, and they 
are so near the direct road, it is such a mere trifle out 
of my path,' and she turned a little more towards 
them. 

Then the toad's words came vividly to her mind, 
* You must rest nowhere ; let nothing turn you aside.' 

She raised her eyes again towards Venus, and was 
frightened to see how far it was from her, and how 
much its brilliancy was diminished. Terrified beyond 
description, she turned hastily to retrace her steps, 
and as she did so, the voices of the Syrens, which had 
before appeared so soft and sweet, sounded harsh and 
threatening as they sang — 

* Proud bird, we have gained thee, 

You've wandered aside, 
Now we will chain thee, 
Evermore to our side. 
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' For each of the stars, 

In this grand milky way, 
We are bound to provide 
A fairy some day. 

* We will give you a star, 

Over which you may reign, 
But Fairyland now 
You can never attain.' 

As they finished their song, Beauty felt something 
pull her foot, and looking down, saw to her horror a 
number of crystal threads floating towards her, one of 
which had wound itself round her leg. And the fairies 
laughed as they sang — 

* Ha ! ha ! ha ! See now you are caught ; 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! Your beauty is naught ; 
Ha ! ha ! ha I You may let the tear drop ; 
Too late for repentance, 
With us you must stop.' 

' I have done wrong,' said Beauty to herself ; ' I 
have done very wrong, but it is never too late to re- 
pent. I am sure Lily Fay will help me, for I am very 
sorry. I did not mean to wander.* 

With these thoughts filling her heart, she gazed in- 
tently at the now dim star, straining every nerve to 
go back towards it. Her imprisoned foot drew her 
down, but determining not to heed the pain, she gave 
it a violent pull, the crystal thread broke, and she was 
again free. 

Poor Beauty, she found it a long and a hard task 
to regain the right path, for the wrench had so sprained 
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her leg that it hung useless by her side, and the 
thread had cut a deep gash in her foot. It was with 
the greatest difficulty she could fly in a straight line, 
and her heart was full of shame and sorrow that she 
had so readily given way to temptation. 

' How could I be so foolish,* she said to herself, 
' when the toad told me so plainly that I was not to 
stop or rest anywhere. Now I am so lame I can only 
fly very slowly ; I have lost a great deal of time too, 
and perhaps I shall not have strength to reach Fairy- 
land, or I may get there too late, and the gates may 
be shut. And even if I do arrive in time, perhaps the 
Queen will be so angry with me when she sees my 
lame foot, that she will not listen to me, for she will 
know I have done wrong, and left the straight path. 
Oh dear ! I wish I had not listened to those wicked 
fairies.' 

Her heart grew so heavy with these self-reproach- 
ful thoughts, that it made her fly more slowly than 
even her lame foot, and her head sank down till it was 
quite hidden in her feathers. But after a while more 
hopeful feelings came into her mind. 

* There is no use despairing,' she thought, ' and there 
is no use in wishing I had not done what I have. At 
all events, if I did give way to temptation, I have con- 
quered. I am on the right road again, and now I have 
gained experience — I shall be wiser for the future — I 
shall never give way to temptation again, and what- 
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ever happens, I am determined I will never take my 
eyes off Venus again till I am safe in Fairyland. Oh 
dear ! how painful my leg is, and I must not stop even 
to smooth down the feathers/ 

Slowly and painfully she flew along for at least 
half an hour before she regained the point where she 
had turned aside, then Venus shone before her ag^n 
in its full brightness, and her heart swelled with joy 
and hope as she felt she was once more in the right 
path. 

By degrees a little feeling of pride mingled with her 
joy, and she began to fancy herself quite a heroine. 

* No wonder I was led astray,' she said to herself ; 
* it looked so like the crystal g^tes, any one would 
have been misled, and it is not every one who would 
have been so clever and so brave as to get away from 
those horrid fairies. And though I have lost a little 
time, I can easily make up for it. My leg is so much 
better that I shall soon be able to fly quickly ; then 
I am sure I must be getting near Fairyland, for it is 
quite eight hours since I left Sylphina, so I don't sup- 
pose I shall have any more dangers to run, and if I 
have I am not afraid of them now.' 

The moon had set, so that it was quite dark, and in 
the darkness Venus shone outwith redoubled brilliancy, 
throwing a bright ray of light all along her path, while 
the air had become so buoyant that she skimmed 
through it with scarcely an effort. 
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' How delicious this is/ she thought ; ' I am so glad 
I was brave enough to come. I am quite curious to 
see Fairyland ; how lovely it must be, when even the 
gates are so bright and beautiful. I really hope 
Venus will not grow any brighter ; if it does I shall 
get quite dazzled ; it will be like looking at the sun. 
Well, at all events, there is no fear of my losing my 
way, and instead of feeling tired, I feel stronger than 
when I first set off. This lovely air seems to carry me 
forward without any effort of my own.' 

At this moment a bright spot of light passed 
rapidly before her, rushed onwards to some distance, 
and then suddenly disappeared. It was followed im* 
mediately by another equally brilliant, which came 
rather closer to her, making a slight hissing noise as 
it passed. Another and another followed. 
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FAIRYLAND. 




^0\V curious/ said Beauty to herself, 'what 
can they be ? They look like stars, only 
the stars don't change places. They are 
very pretty, and it is very amusing to 
watch them. They are very like the fireworks I used 
to see when I was a little girl — Dear me ! how long 
ago that seems ! They come rather close though ; I 
hope they will not run against me/ 

Beauty's fear was not without foundation, for now 
numbers came rushing madly along in quick succes- 
sion, so many that she could not count them ; some- 
times running after one another — sometimes five or 
six in a cluster — sometimes quite close to her ; before, 
behind, all around her ; and the noise, that in the dis- 
tance sounded only like a faint hissing, now resolved 
itself into words — cries of distress. 

* S-s-s-save us, sweet sister, s-save us,* — or single 
words of direful import, shrieked out in tones of ter- 
S-savage beast ! ' — * Chased ! chased 1 * 
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At last one passed so near her as to brush against 
her feathers, shrieking as it passed, ' He is close ! We 
are los-s-s-t!' 

Poor Beauty was in an agony of terror, she trem- 
bled in every limb, a cold perspiration broke out over 
her, and forgetting everything but the immediate 
danger, she turned her eyes away from Venus, and 
looked round to see what dreadful creature was chas- 
ing them, and how she could escape. 

It was a strange and beautiful but terrible sight 
that met her gaze. Nearly every star in the heavens 
appeared to be leaving its place, and rushing wildly 
about. On each was standing a fairy, who would have 
been exquisitely lovely but for the wild scared look 
which disfigured their faces, and only at a short 
distance behind was the cause of their terror. 

A fearful lion stood in the sky, fire issuing from his 
jaws, his eyes like live coals, his tail, with which he 
was lashing his sides, burning like a torch, while so 
gaunt and famine-stricken was he, that Beauty could 
see his heart through his ribs glowing like a furnace. 
He was in the very act of roaring and springing for- 
ward as she looked. 

Happily for her, terror struck her dumb, and de- 
prived her of all power of motion, for her fear was so 
overwhelming that she forgot Sylphina and her errand, 
Venus and Fairyland, and thought of nothing but 
hpw to save herself. The very extremity of her fear 
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closed her bill, and paralysed her limbs, so that she 
neither dropped the tear nor rushed wildly after the 
moving stars, as her first impulse prompted her to 
do. It was but a moment that she stopped thus 
arrested in her course, but that moment sufficed to 
show her that though the lion was prepared to spring, 
some invisible power kept him back. This gave her 
courage to collect her thoughts a little, and to consider 
what she had better do. 

'Where are all the stars rushing to.^' was her first 
inquiry, and she turned her head to look. 

Another terrific object met her eyes. Upon her 
left hand, though fortunately at some distance from 
her, stood a fearful-looking bear. He too was glowing 
with supernatural fires ; but he appeared well fed and 
sleek, not gaunt and hungry like the lion. He was 
looking tranquilly and rather curiously down at the 
terror-stricken fairies, one paw raised as if in readiness 
to seize his prey ; and Beauty shuddered to see that 
each as they reached him disappeared in his terrible 
embrace. How thankful she felt that she had been 
unable to follow out her first impulse ! But now what 
was she to do ? 

The whole heavens had changed their aspect. No 
longer gemmed with bright stars, lighting her on her 
way, but filled with horrible creatures, and wild savage- 
looking beasts. Near the bear was a dreadful dragon 
with forked tongue ; and looking ajain behind her to 
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see if the lion was still restrained from springing upon 
her, she met the glowing eyes of a lynx. She gazed 
wildly round. Was there nowhere any road of safety ? 
Yes, surely : Far off in the west, who was that giant 
hunter with his glittering belt, who, kneeling on one 
knee, held up aloft in his right hand a heavy club, and 
in his left a lion's skin ? He would help her — he was 
powerful — he had slain one lion, he could slay these 
other fearful creatures. * I will fly to him,' thought 
Beauty to herself, ' and ask his aid.' But even as 
the thought passed through her mind, she saw two of 
the stars rush to him, the terrified fairies holding out 
their hands for help. Each as they reached him in- 
stantly disappeared, and looking down at his feet, she 
perceived them sinking in a deep and rapid river into 
whose dark waters he had cast them. 

Everywhere some fearful being stood in her path. 
And all were moving — moving slowly, and she became 
conscious that she herself was moving with them 
— moving downwards. 

Presently a sad distant wail came faintly on her 
ear — the voice of the toad with its dismal croak! 
Och 1 Och !— Yes, she was sinking down to the earth 
again. The melancholy wail brought everything 
back to her mind — her desire to help Sylphina — 
the promise of the fairy that she should be a child 
again if she did — her long flight — her dangers and 
escapes — and now her utter, hopeless failure. She 
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looked up, and folding her wings, she whispered in 
the depths of her heart : * Oh ! Lily Fay, I cannot 
get to Fairyland ; I can do nothing for myself, I 
am only a poor, weak little bird, do help me/ 

What was it in the sky that made her open her 
wings again, and look up joyfully, and make an effort 
to fly once more ? 

Seated on a chair of light was a lovely lady, bear- 
ing in her hand a palm branch, with which she 
pointed upwards. She was looking down lovingly 
on the poor, faint-hearted, weary little bird, and un- 
fastening the silver lining of her cloak, it floated 
softly down, and folding itself under Beauty's feet, it 
bore her up gently, past the great grim bear — past 
the fearful dragon — past the falling stars — far away 
from the hungry lion and the cruel giant — up into 
the clear calm sky, and there, shining bright as ever, 
was the beautiful Venus ; hope and joy sprang up 
again in her heart, and such a deep humble gratitude 
that she longed for tears that she might show how 
grateful she felt. As the wish passed through her 
heart, the silver cloud melted beneath her feet, and 
such a warm soft shower fell upon the sorrowful 
toad, that again it was soothed into a peaceful sleep. 

Presently the soft light of dawn began to break 
over the sky. One by one the stars disappeared. 
At last Venus itself grew dim and vanished, and 
where it had been there rose up before her the lovely 
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crystal gates, and beyond them Fairyland, tower 
and pinnacle and turret radiant with all the glorious 
colours of the rainbow. 

She had no longer any need to use her wings. She 
seemed borne forwards by invisible powers, and as 
she approached nearer sweet sounds, as from a thou- 
sand Eolian harps, filled the air with melody. ' How 
must I get the gates opened ?* she thought to herself. 
' Will they open of themselves, or must I peck at them 
with my beak }* Nearer and nearer she approached, 
and she felt a little troubled, for still the gates kept 
shut, when all at once a lovely sight presented 
itself. 

A group of beautiful fairies came dancing towards 
her, dressed in robes of rose colour, with their long 
golden hair floating around them. Holding hands 
they surrounded her in crescent form, and as they 
danced thus they sang : — 

* Thou art come, thou art come, 

We have waited for thee long, 
And now we will greet thee 

With dance and with song. 
The bravest and the best, 

Our Queen thou shalt be, 
And carols the sweetest 

We will ever sing to thee, 

* We have waited for thy coming, 

For many a weary day, 
And now with us, sweet Birdie, 
For ever thou must stay, 

I 
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And through bright fields of space, 

Together we will play, 
No tyrant to restrain us, 

No rules we must obey. 

* Outside the walls of Fairyland, 

No gates to shut us in, 
No Fairy Queen above us, 

No punishment or sin ; 
We '11 frolic as we like, 

'Midst this celestial sheen, 
Join hands, sweet Beauty, with us, 

And come and be our Queen.' 

But Beauty had learned her lesson. ' Through the 
gates! through the gates/ she thought to herself, 
and a fairy echo answered her thought — 'Through 
the gates ! through the gates.' Then the enraged 
fairies rushed towards her with flaming eyes and out- 
stretched hands, singing in harsh tones — 

* But we will have thee, Beauty, 

And stay thou must and shall,' 
Thus shrieked the angry fairies, 

Thus sang they one and all j 
They each tore out a feather. 

They strove to break her wings, 
But Beauty flew straight onward. 

And in her heart she sings. 

Straight through their ranks she fled, 

Nor fear nor trembling felt, 
And the fairy gates flew open, 

And the fairy wizards melt ; 
All in thin air they vanished, 

As through the gates she sped, 
And at the feet of the Fairy Queen 

The opal tear she laid.' 

The victory was won — but at what a cost ! 
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Every feather was torn from her once beautiful 
plumage, and as she placed the tear at the Fairy 
Queen*s feet, she sunk down bleeding and lifeless. 

The Queen rose, and smiling, touched her gently 
with her sceptre, while her maids of honour, led by 
Lily Fay, danced round her singing — 

* Arouse Ihee ; arouse thee, 

Thou brave little bird, 
Redeemed is thy promise, 

Thy petition is heard ; 
And now for thy guerdon, 

Our Queen has declared, 
That henceforth thou shalt be 

A sweet Paradise bird. ' 

At the touch of the Queen's wand, Beauty revived 
and stood up. At first the blaze of light, and the 
triumphant song of so many voices, confused her, but 
she soon recovered herself, and looked up to the 
Queen. 

She started back in amazement. Behind the 
Queen's throne was a large mirror, and she saw her- 
self reflected in it — no longer torn and bloody — no 
longer dressed in the simple black and yellow feathers 
of a golden oriole, but decked in the gorgeous 
plumage of a bird of paradise. 

In her amazement she quite forgot the presence 
she was in, and exclaimed in a delighted tone, * How 
beautiful I am !' 

The Fairy Queen laughed, and all her maids of 
honour laughed. Such a merry laugh, so long and so 
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loud, had not been heard in Fairyland for many a 
day ; so loud that the wicked Trolls shut up in 
Mount Vesuvius heard it, and roared, and spit out 
stones and ashes ; they were so wroth to hear the 
good fairies so happy. 

* Yes, you are beautiful, my little one,* said the 
Queen, 'and if you will, I will make you more 
beautiful still. Stay with me and you shall be a 
fairy. I will make you my first maid of honour, with 
Lily Fay for your companion. See, here is your 
dress, and your jewelled wreath all ready for you.' 

One of the maids of honour held up a lovely robe 
of gold thread, and silk made of spun diamonds, and 
another displayed a wreath made of pearls and 
sapphires. 

Beauty shook her head. ' Great Queen/ she said, 
* they are very lovely, and I should like to be a fairy 
for a little while, and always to have dear Lily Fay 
as a companion, but there is' something I wish for 
more than all this.' And she bent down before the 
feet of the Fairy Queen. 

' Speak out. Beauty,' said the Queen ; ' fear nothing. 
Whatever you ask me, I will grant. Be careful, there- 
fore,' she added, smiling, * to let your petition be a 
wise one.' 

* First for Sylphina,' began Beauty ; but the Queen 
interrupted her. * I know your errand, and the gene- 
rous forgiveness which has brought you here ; your 
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petition for Sylphina is granted, even to the restora- 
tion of her diamonds, and the receiving her at once 
as one of my maids of honour. But now for yourself ; 
ask what you will without fear,' and the Queen smiled 
more graciously than ever. 

Now a difficulty occurred to Amy's mind. If she 
asked the Queen to make her a child again up there, 
how should she ever get down } Or perhaps she 
would not be able to stay up ; she would be too heavy, 
and she would fall down, and down, and down, and 
break all her bones. She determined she would 
speak cautiously. 

* You look thoughtful, beautiful bird of Paradise,' 
said the Queen ; ' speak out fearlessly.' 

* I wish such a long wish,' said Beauty in a hesi- 
tating tone ; ' I cannot put it into a few words, and I 
am afraid you will think my wishes extravagant' 

* Let me hear them,' said the Queen, smiling ; ' my 
coffer is tolerably wide and deep, and for those who 
are good quite inexhaustible.' 

Lily Fay held out her hand ; Beauty perched upon 
it, and looking up to the fairy Queen said — 

* Do not be offended that I do not wish to be a 
fairy. I should indeed like to be one for a little while, 
that I might wear that lovely dress, and have one 
slide down a rainbow.' 

The fairies laughed again, though they tried to 
suppress it, that they might not interrupt her. 
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* I should like to be a fairy always/ continued 
Beauty timidly, ' if it were not for one thing/ 

'And what may that one thing be?' asked the 
Fairy Queen. 

* I want to go up higher than even the fairies go, 
and so I want to be a child again, because some day 
children will be angels, and their wings will carry 
them higher than Fairyland, up to the golden gates 
of Paradise.' 

'Ah yesT said the Fairy Queen with a deep sigh, 

* it is true ; I am very sorry to lose you, but you have 
asked for the best gift. Lovely as we are, and power- 
ful, we are weak and ugly in comparison to a little 
child. I have often seen the lovely little creatures, 
as their angels carried them, all dressed in spotless 
white, up to Paradise, far above us.' 

' May I first fly back to Sylphina,' said Beauty, 

* and carry your pardon to her, and then — ' 

* Then,' interrupted the Fairy Queen, * you shall be 
a child again. But you must not leave us without 
taking with you some fairy gifts.' 

Rising up, and waving her wand over her, she 
sang — 

* Beautiful fairy, for a day and an hour ; 
Beautiful bird, with a fairy's power ; . 
Back to thy mother, thou then shalt fly, 
Turn again to a child 'neath her loving eye ; 
And all through thy life faiiy gifts thou shalt have, 
The voice of a Syren, the eyes of a dove. 
And once in a year, on the first of May, 
Thou mayst see, if thou wilt, thy friend Lily Fay. * 
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As she finished, she laid the wand gently on her 
head, and immediately Beauty was changed, and stood 
amongst them the loveliest fairy of them all. The fairy 
children crowded round her and kissed her, and one 
bright-eyed little creature in particular took posses- 
sion of her, and led her away to show her all the 
beauties of Fairyland. For the whole day she sported 
with them up and down the rainbows, riding on the 
rain-drops, and playing at hide-and-seek in cloud-land. 
And oh ! at sunset, the fun they had sliding down the 
sunbeams, and climbing up again over the golden 
cloud-hills. It was such a happy life, such glorious 
fun, that now and then a regret stole into Amy's mind 
that she had not chosen always to be a fairy. 

She sat down on a soft fleecy cloud close by her to 
rest and think, and to bathe her hot face in its spark- 
ling dew-drops. All her little companions had run off 
to watch the rising moon toss a cloud upon her horns, 
and Amy was alone. 

'What a beautiful life this is,* she said aloud ; * it is 
just like a lovely dream. I wonder whether it will 
continue ; or whether, if I wake up in Fairyland, it 
will be always beautiful }* 

She looked down ; the sun was nearly setting, and 
its crimson rays shone upon her robe till it looked like 
a large rich ruby. * It is growing more beautiful than 
ever,' she exclaimed, starting up ; ' I will go in search 
of Lily Fay, and tell her that I have changed my mind/ 
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At that moment she heard a rustling in the air, and 
looking up saw in the distance a beautiful angel pass- 
ing, bearing in his arms a little child with lovely up- 
turned face, and she thought of the time when she too 
should be carried up by her angel far far beyond 
Fairyland, so she turned and slid quickly down the 
last sunbeam, and stood a bird of Paradise again on 
the topmost branch of the well-remembered lime-tree. 

Lily Fay was there waiting for her. * Sweet 
Beauty,' she said, ' I wish you had chosen to be a fairy, 
yet I know you have made the best choice. I have 
brought you Sylphina's diamonds, and when you wake 
her, your sweet voice will charm all the naughty spirit 
out of her. Here, too, is a gift from myself, that you 
may not forget me,' and she gave her a fairy prism. 
* Whenever you wish to see Fairyland again, let the 
sun shine upon this, and whatever you look at will be 
turned into Fairyland, and will be painted with all 
the colours of the rainbow. Farewell Beauty.' 

And Lily Fay disappeared with the last ray of the 
setting sun. 

Beauty felt a little downcast when she was gone, but 
she remembered Sylphina, and knew she had no time 
to lose. She flew down at once to the foot of the tree. 

' Sylphina ! ' she cried, as she touched the toad ; 
' wake up, you are forgiven. There are your diamonds, 
and the Fairy Queen will receive you at once as her 
maid of honour.' 
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* Oh I how can I thank you ?' exclaimed Sylph ina, 
as she started up a beautiful fairy child. ' How can 
I ever thank you enough ? How you must have 
suffered! Such black clouds, such thunder and 
lightning came after you were gone, that I thought 
you must be lost. And you have come back safely, 
— but oh! how beautiful you have grown!* she 
exclaimed, gazing at her with astonishment. ' Why, 
there is nothing more beautiful in all Fairyland. You 
have chosen to be a fairy after all. Oh ! I am so 
glad !' And she clapped her hands. 

' No, I have not,' said Beauty ; * I was a fairy for one 
day, and it was very lovely, but I have chosen to be 
a child again ; and look, Sylphina, what Lily Fay has 
given me, I can always see Fairyland when I wish.'. 

* Amy, Amy,' called her mother's voice, ' where are 
you ?' 

* Here I am, mother,' replied Amy, and she started 
up so violently that the prism fell from her hands with 
a crash that sounded loud in her ears, as it broke into 
a thousand pieces. 

At the same moment some one seized her by the 
arm. 

* Deary me! Miss Amy, who ever would have 
thought now of your going to sleep out here all in 
the sun ? Why, it 's enough to give you a sunstroke.' 
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* Oh, nurse ! I Ve lost my prisml said Amy, sitting 
up and looking round her with a bewildered air. 

'Lost your prison, Miss Amy ! why, you've never been 
in prison, and are never like to be, that I know of.' 

* I didn't say prison^ nurse. I *ve lost my prism 
that the fairy gave me.' 

* Bless me ! if the child isn't dreaming still. How 
your little head be ever running after fairies, and such 
like uncanny things, but — goodness gracious! just 
look at your frock ! a clean frock this very morning ! 
what ever will your mamma say V 

'Well, my little girl, have you finished gathering 
your strawberries.?' said her mother, coming up at 
that moment. 

' Oh, mamma ! said Amy in a piteous tone ; ' I 
meant to finish them, but I went to sleep, and I laid 
down upon them, and I 've spoiled my frock ; and — 
Oh ! I 've had such a wonderful dream.' 

And the poor little child laid her head on her 
mother's arm, and burst into tears. 

' Never mind, my darling/ said her mother, kissing 
her; 'go in with nurse and have your frock changed. 
Hubert and I will finish picking the strawberries. 
You^ have arranged these in the basket beautifully. 
After dinner we are going into the woods, and then 
you shall tell us your wonderful dream.' 
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Hood. Foolscap Quarto, price. Sis, plain, 4s. 6cf. coloured, gilt edges. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices ; 

The words by Mrs. Bhodebip; set to music by Thomas Mubbt, 
with 40 illustrations by Tom Hood. Fcap. 4to., price 5s, 

Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane ; 

A ratchwork of Story and Song. Illustrated by Tom Hood. 
Super royal 16mo. price 3s. 6e?. plain, 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

My Grandmother's Budget 

of Stories and Verses. Illustrated by Tom Hood. Price 3«. 6d. 
plain, 4s. Sd. coloured, gilt edges. 

Tiny Tadpole; 

And other Tales. With Blustrations by Tom Hood. Price 3s. 6rf. 
plain, 4s, 6d. colopred, gilt edges. 

'* A remarkable book, by the brother and sister of a family in which genius and fan are 
inherited."— fi^urday Review. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

Illustrated by Tom Hood. 2s. 6c?. plain, 3s. ^d, coloured, gilt edges. 

NEW PICTURE BOOK. 

The Attractive Picture Book. 

A New Gift from the Old Comer, containing numerous Illustrations 
by eminent Artists. Super-royal 4to. bound in an elegant cover, 

printed in gold and colours, price 3s. 6d. plain; 7s, ed, coloareds 

10^, 6d. on cioth and colonied. 
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WORKS BY MRS. DAVENPORT. 

Constance and Nellie; 

Or, the Lost Will. By Bmma Datbnport. Frontispiece bj T. 8. 
Wale. Fcap. 8vo., price 2«. Bd., gilt edges, Ss, 

The Holidays Abroad ; 

Or, Right at Last. With Frontispiece by G. Hat. Fcap. Stc, price 
29. 6^. ; gilt edges, 3«. 
"Its tone is healthy and natural."— C%urc/ima*i. 

The Happy Holidays; 

Or, Brothers and Sisters at Home. Frontispiece by F. Gilbebt. Fcap. 
8yo., price 2t. 6</., gilt edges, 3«. 

Our Birth Days; 

And how to improve them. Frontispiece by D. H. Fbibton, Fcap. 
8yo., price 2s, 6(f., gilt edges, 3s, 
** Most admirably suited as a gift to young glr]a,**—Biitish Mother** Magtutine, 

Fickle Flora, 

And her Sea Side Friends. Illustrations by J. Absolon. Price 
38. 6(f. plain ; As, Qd. coloured, gilt edges. 

Live Toys; 

Or, Anecdotes of onr Fonr-legged and other Pets. Illustrations by 
Weir. Second Edition, Super Koyal 16mo. price 2s, 6d, plain, 
38, %d. coloured gilt edges. 



Alice and Beatrice. 

By Grandmamma. With Illustrations by John Absolon. Snper 
Royal 16mo., price 2s, 6d, pluin, 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Corner Cottage and its Inmates ; 

Or, Trust in God. By Frances Osborne. With Illustrations by 
the Author. Fcap. Svo., price 2s, 6d. gilt edges, 38, 

Cousin Trix, ' 

And her Welcome Talcs. By Georgiana Cbaik. With Illnstra- 
tions by F. W. Kbtl. Super-royal 16mo, price 3s, 6d, plain, 4*. 6df. 
coloured, gilt edges. 
** Bright and lively, with a well concealed monX,**— Guardian, 

Play-Room Stories; 

Or, Hqw to make Peace. By Geoboiana M. Cbaik. With Illus- 
trations by C. Gbeen. Price 8«. 6d, plain ; 4s, 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

*'Thl8 Book will come with 'peace* upon its wings Into many a crowded playroom." 
—Art Journal. . 
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NEW WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. 

ninstratiTe of English History. By John Timbs, F.S.A. With 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo., price 7«. 6</. 

** An interesting and well written book of nuuiy enrions legends and historical flMts."— 
Lileraty Chunhmutn, 

Nooks and Comers of English Life. 

Past and Present. By John Timbs. With Illostrations. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, price 6«.; gilt edges, 6«. 6d, 

** Tliere is not a diapter in the whole work in wliich instmctire matter is not found.**— 
London Review, 

** A book which ought to find a place in one of the nooks and * comers * of every 
Ubrarj."— rA« Reliquary, 

Strange Stories of the Animal World ; 

A Book of Adventures and Anecdotes, and curions Contribntions to 
Natural History. By John Timbs. Illastrations by Zwecker, 
Second Edition. Post 8vo., price 6«., gilt edges, 6«. ^d, 

** Among all the books of the season that will be studied with profit and pleasure* there 
is not one more meritorious in idm, or more successful in 9xeQ\x\xon,"—AUten<eum, 

Lady Bountiful' s Legacy 

To her Family and Friends: a Book of Practical Instructions and Duties, 
Counsels and Experiences, Hints and Recipes in Housekeeping and 
Domestic Management. Post 8vo, price 6«. ; bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 7tf. 

** There is something to be found in this rolurae about eyerything which concerns the 
household."— CAMrcAmon. 



The Book of Cats : 

A Chit Chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and Fancies ; By Cha.bles 
H. Boss. With Tvrenty Illastrations by the Author. Post 8ro, price 
4«. ^d. ; gilt edges 5«.. 

'* A valuable contribution to cat historj."— Cnirl Joumai, 

Sunbeam, a Fairy Tale. 

By Mks. PiBTZKBR. With ninstrattoni by Alexander Charle- 
MAONB. Small Post 8to., price 3«. ^d. 
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BOYS' BOOKS BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S DAUGHTER 

Gerald and Harry ; 

Or, tho Boys in the North. By Emilia Marrtat Nobris. 
Illustrations bv J. B. Zwkcker. Post 8vo, price 6«. ; gilt edges 
58. C(i. 

*' The author can tell a story with much ipirit, and on the present occasion she has 
done her hc»t."—At/uita*utn. 

The Early Start in Life. 

By Emilia Marryat Nouris. With Illustrations by J. Lawson.. 
Post 8vo, ]»ricc b8.; gilt edges 5«. 6d, 

The Bear King : 

A Narrative Confided to the Marines by James Greenwood. With 
Illustrations by Ernest Griskt. Printed on toned paper. Small 4t0| 
- price lis, 6(/. plain ; .0«. coloured, gilt edges. 

" More than amusing.*'— ^'a^urcjoy Review . 

Upside Down : 

A Series of Amusinp^ Pictures from Sketches by the late W. 
McCk)NN£LL, with YerscH by Thomas Hood. Coloured Plates 4tO| 
price' 2«. Gd.f fancy boards. 
** Ludicrous and amusing."— ///uf^ra^^d Timet. 

The Little Child's Fable Book ; 

Arranged progressively in words of One, Two, and Three Syllablei, 
With Sixteen Page Illustrations by Geouoina Bowebb. Small 4to. 
price 38. 6d. plain; 58. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Young Vocalist : 

A Collection of Twelve Song9, each with an Accompaniment for the 
Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Sphor, &c., by 
Mrs. MouNSKY Bartholomew, Associate of the Philharmonic 
Society. 4to, price 2«. paper cover} or Qa. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

" These Lyrics are selected and composed for children who are too young to sing operatic 
or romantic songs, or too old for those founded on nursery tales. The melodies are all of 
a suitable coninoss. w Uiat tho voices may nut be injured by practice at an early age."— 
Extract from Preface. 

" Arranged with tlie best possible taste and skill."— Aftwiea/ World. 

The Confessions of a Lost Dog, 

Ileportcd by her Mistress, Frances Power Cobbb. With a PK^Vri- 
graph of the Dog from Life, by Prank ILaili^, %M^«t-\Q>^^ \^^sv^> 
price 2«. cloih, gilt edges. 
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His Name was Hero. 

Frontispiece hj Sib W. Calcott,R.A. Price 1«. sewed. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Grateful Sparrow. 

A True Stoiy, with Frontispiece. FifUi Edition. Price 6d, sewed. 

How I Became a Governess. 

Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 2«. cloth, 2s, 6d. gilt edges. 

Dicky Birds. 

A True Story. Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 6rf. 

My Pretty Puss. 

With Frontispiece. Price GdL 

The Adventures of a Butterfly. 

From the French of P. J. Stabl. Seven Engravings. Price Bd, 

The Hare that Found his Way Home. 

From the French of P. J. Stahl. With Frontispiece. Price 6</. 

PLAYS FOR PRIVATE REPRESENTATION. 

Footprints in Sand, 

A Little Comedy. By E. M. P. Price I*. 

Lady Cooks, 

In English and German. By E. M. P. Price Is. 
CHARLES BENNETT'S LAST WORK. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. 

Written and Blnstrated hy C. H. Benisett. Twenty-four Engravings. 
Fcap. 4to., price 3s. 6</. plain; 4s» 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** The work of a man who is sure to pat some touch of a peculiar genius into whatever 
ha does."— Poi/ MaU Gazette, 



M 



There is rare fun for the little ones, and there is genius in the tvai,**—NonconfitrmiMi, \ 



Casimir, the Little Exile. 

By Caboline Peachet. With Blnstrations by C. Stanton. Post 
8yo,, price 4s, 6d, ; gilt edges 5s, 

"Tbe tone of ' Cmtimlr ' is healthy, and the storj will be found no less benefldal than 
Interetdng, "—Jtkanaum. 
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Nursery Times; 

Or, Stories about the Little Ones. Bj an Old Karse. Illastrated by 
J. Lawson. Price 3«. 6d, plain ; As, 6d. coloared, gilt edges. 

Animals and Birds; 

Sketches from Nature by Harrison Weir, for the use of the Tonng 
Artist. Kojal 4ta, publishing in parts, price Is. each. 

♦#• Farts L and U. now ready. 

Helen in Switzerland. 

By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. With Illustrations by E. Wutmpbb. 

Super-royal 16mo, price 3«.6(/. plain; 4s. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' A pleasant variety of local legend and hiftory, mingled with the incidents of tratel.'* 
—TheSpecttUor. 

Echoes of an Old Bell ; 

And other Talcs of Fairy Lore, by the Hon. Auqusta Bethbll. 

Illustrations by T. W. Keyl. Price 3«. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d, coloured, 

gilt edges. 

*' A delightM book of well-concelTed and elegantly-written fairy ial*§,""Litertuy 
Churchman. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clunasy Boy 

CRUSOE. By Charles H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, price 2s. fancy cover. 

Infant Amusements; 

Or, How to Make a Nursery Happy. With Hints to Parents and 

Nurses on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. By W. H. G. 

EiNOSTON. Post 8to, price 3s. 6d, 

** We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know of no book 
that can compare with it in practical value. Each chapter is worth the price of the 
book."— Our Hretide. 

Featherland ; 

Or, How the Birds lived at Greenlawn. By G. W. Fenn. Illus- 
trations by F. W. Kbtl. Price 2s. 6(/. plain, 3s. 6df. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' A delightAil book for children. There is no story, but the happiest perception of 
childish enjoyment is contained in CuicifUl sketches of bird-life."— £jufntnffr. 

The Australian Babes in the Wood ; 

A True Story told in Rhyme for the Toung. Wilh Illustrations 
by Hugh Cameron, A.R.S.A.; J. MoWhietib; Geo. Hat; J. 
IIawson, &c. Is. 6d boards; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
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Taking Tales for Cottage Homes ; 

in Plain Lan^age and Large Type. In Twelve Parts, each 
containing Sixty-four pages, and several Engravings. 4</. each. 
Complete in Four Volomes, cloth, Is. 6d., or 2 vols, extra cloth, 3s, 6d, 
each. 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: aBaralTale. 

2. Tom Tmeman; a Sailor in a Merchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, the Soldier. 

5. Joseph Rudge, the Australian Shepherd. 

6. Life underground; or, Dick the C'oliiery Boy. 

7. Life on the Coast; or, the Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foundling: a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holm wood; or, the New Zealand Settler. 

*' The terse Saxon terms employed are level to the capacity of the hvanb\eai.'"-~Ragged 
School Magazitie. 
** Written in a clear and sensible nlyle.**— Guardian. 

Trottie's Story Book; 

True Tales in Short Words and Large Type. Third Edition. Eight 
Blustrations by Weib. Price 2s, 6d. plain, 3^. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. 

with Twelye Blustrations by Habbison Weib. Fourth edition. 
Price 2s. 6d, plain, 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Work in the Colonies ; 

Some Account of the Missionary operations of the Church of England 
in connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. With Map and Sixteen Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 
price 58, 

Early Days of English Princes ; 

By Mrs. Russell Gbat. Illustrations by John Franklin. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Super-royal 16mo., price 3s, 6d. plain, 4s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Pictures of Girl Life. 

By Cathabine Augusta Howell. Frontispiece by F. Eltze. 
Fcap. 8yo., price 3s. gilt edges 3s. 6d. 
** A reallj healthy and stimolating book for f^U."— Nonconformist. 

Pages of Child Life; 

By Cathabine Augusta -Howe^j.. . With Three Illuslrations. Fcap. 
8ro., price 3s. 6d, 
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The Four Seasons. 

A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, beinf^ Four Lecturcn 

written for the Working Mcn'8 Institute, Paris. With Illustrations. 

Imperial I6mo. Price, 3« Cd, 

*' Distinguished bj extreme clearueM, and teeming witli information of a useful and 
popular ehancier.—Gufirdiun. 

Fun and Earnest ; 

Or, RbymcH with Reason, hy D'Abct W. Thompson. Illus- 
trated bj C11ARLK8 II. Bennktt. Imperial 16mo., price 3a. 
plain, 4f. 6d. coloured, cloth cle<;ant, gilt cd^es. 

*' Only a clever man with the touch of a poet's feeling In him, can write good children's 
nonsense; such a man the author proves himself to h^.— Examiner. 

Kursery Nonsense; 

Or Khymes without Reason, by D*ABcr W. Thompson, with sixty 

Illustrations, by C. H. Bennktt. Second edition. Im])erial 16mo., 

price 2«. (id. plain; or As. 6r/. coloured, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

** The funniest boolc we hare seen for an age, and quite as harmless as hearty ."—Da^/y 
Reciew. 

** Whaterer Mr. Dennett does, has some touch in it of a true genius."— fxo/niiMr. 

Spectropia ; 

Or, Surprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts everywhere and of 
any Colour, l^y J. II. liitowN. I«'ifth edition. Quarto. Coloured 
Plates. Price 2«. 6</. fancy boards. 

** One of the best scientific toy books we have w^n."—Altienaum. 
*'A clever book. The illusions are founded on true scientiflc principles.*'— C%tfmrca/AVir«. 

WORKS BY LADY LU8HINCTON. 

Almeria's Castle; 

Or, Mv Early Life in India and England. By Ladt Lushinoton, 

with Twelve Illustrations. Price An. 6d, gilt edges, 5tf. 

*' The Authoress has a very graphic pen, and brings before our eyes, with ^gular 
vividness, the localities and modes of life she aims to describe.**— Z<<m<<(/M lieview, 

Hacco the Dwarf; 

Or, The Tower on the Mountain ; and other Tales, by Ladt Lush- 

INGTON. Illustrated by O. J. Pinwkll. Super royal 16mo., price 

3«. 6d. plain, is, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** Enthusiasm is not our usual fashion, but the excellence of these stories is so greatly 
above the average of most clever tales for the play-room, that we are tempted to reward 
the aatbor with mdminiion,"—Athfrunwt, 

The Happy Home ; 

Or the Children at the Red House, by Ladt Lushinotov. Rlustrated 

by U. J. Pinwkll. Price 3«. Gd. plain. At, Gd, coloured, gilt edges. 

A happy mixture of fact and fiction. Altogether it is one of the best t>ook8 of the 
1 we nave ncet with."— Guardiun, 
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r 

Memorable Battles in English History. 

Where Fonght, why Foaght, and their Results. With Lives of the 
Commanders. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Frontispiece by 
Robert Dudlet. Post 8vo. price 6s, gilt edges. 

** Of the care and honei ty of the anthor'a labours, the book gives abundant proof.*'— 
Athenceum, 

William AUair; 

Or, Running away to Sea, by Mrs. H. Wood, author of " The Chan- 

nings. Frontispiece by F. Gilbert. Second edition. Fcap. 8vo., 

price 2s. 6<f., gilt edges, 3s, 

** There is a fascinaUon about Mrs. Wood's writings, from which neither old nor young 
can eac&Tpe. **—BeWt Meuenger. 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ROSSINI. 

Little by Little. 

A series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of Reading Music. Second 
Edition. Oblong 8vo., price 3«. 6d, cloth. 
** One of the best productions of the kind which liave yet appeared."— CAarfe« Steggtdl, 
Mm, D.. Cantab. 

The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. 

Written and Illustrated by Tom Hood. Quarto, price 2s. 6d. 
coloured plates. 
** Full of fan and of good innocent humour. TheUlustrations are excellent"— 77k« Oritie. 

WORKS BY M.BETHAM EDWARDS* 

The Primrose Pilgrimage. 

A Woodland Story, by M. Betham Edwards, illustrations by T. R. 

Macquoid. Price 2s. 6d. plain; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' One of the best books of children's Terse that has appeared dnce the early days cf 
Mary Howitt."— ^onoof^ormM. 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine. 

By M. Betham Edwards. With Illustrations by F. W. Ebtl. 
Price 3s, 6d, plain; As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Holidays Among the Mountains ; 

Or, Scenes and Stories of Wales. By M. Betham Edwards. Dlus- 
trated by F. J. S^ll. Price 3*. 6<f. plain; 4s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 



Nursery Fun ; 

Or, the Little Folks' Picture Book. The Illustrations by C, H. 
Bei^nett. Quarto, price 2s. 6d, coloured plates. 
*' Will be greeted with shouts of laughter in any nursery."— !r%« CfrUie. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

With llltutrationsy Fcap, ^vo. price 6s. each gilt edges. 

Luke Ashleigh; 

Or, School Lite in Holland. By Alfred Elwes. 
*' The author*! beit book, bj a writer whose popularity with boys is great.**— JMmtfum. 

Guy liivers ; 

Or, a Boj's Struggles in the Great World. By A. Elwes. 

Ealph Seabrooke; 

Or, The Adventures of a Toung Artist in Piedmont and Tuscany. 
By A. Elwes. 

Frank and Andrea ; 

Or Forest Life in the Island of Sardinia. By A, Elwes. 

Paul Blake ; 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte 
Christo. By A. Elwes. 

Ocean and her Rulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over the Sea; 
and comprising a brief History of Navigation. By Alfbed Elwes. 

Lost in Ceylon ; 

The Story of a Boy and Girl*s Adventures in the Woods and Wilds 
of the Lion King of Kandy. By William Dalton. 

The White Elephant ; 

Or the Hunters of Ava. By William Dalton. 

The War Tiger; 

Or, The Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea-Chief 
and his Lad Chow. By W. Dalton. 

** A tale of lively adventure vigorouily told, and embodying mooh curioof information.*' 
Jhtirated ^ewt. 

Neptune's Heroes : or The Sea Kings of England; 

from Hawkins to Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
*' We trait Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to interpret to her 
children the noble lives of her greato«t men."^Ath«iu!nttn, 

Historical Tales of Lancastrian Times. 

By the Rev. H. P. Dunster, M.A. 
*' Conveys a ffood deal of Information about the manners and customs of England and 
France in the loth Cenivary.^-^etUletnen't Magazine. 

The Fairy Tales of Science. 

By J. C. Brouoh. With 16 Illustrations hy C. H. Bennett. New 
Edition, Revised throughout. 
" Science, perhaps, was never made more attractive and easy of [entrance into the 
youthful mind."— 2%e Builder. 

'* Altogether the volume is one of the most original, as well as one of the most useful, 
books of the season."— (7€rU{«man'« Magazine, 
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The Faithful Hound. 

A Story in Verse, founded on fact. By Ladt Thomas. With Illas- 
trations by II. Weir. Imperial 16mo, price 2«. 6c/. plain; 3i. 6i/. 
colon red, gilt edges. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days. Illustrated by 
H« Weir. Second Edition. 28, 6d plain; 3s. 6(L coloured, gilt edges. 

BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

Our Soldiers; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the Britisli 
Array during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece. Second Edition. Ecp. Svo. price 3«.; 
gilt edges, 3«. 6</. 

Our Sailors ; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Navy during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. With Frontis- 
piece. Second Edition, Price 3«. ; gilt edges, 3«. 6<f. 
*' These volnmcs abandanUy prove that both our ofBcersand men in the Army and Navy, 
have been found sa ready as ever to dare, and to do aa was dared and done of yore." 



W. H. G. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR B0Y6. 
With Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. price 5s. each, gilt edges. 

True Blue ; 

Or, the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman of the Old School 
** There is about all Mr. Khigstou's tales a spirit of liopeAilness, honesty, and cheeQr 

(rood principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well as most interesting reading."^ 

Era. 
" With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English author who will comptre 

with llr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adventure."— iZ/tM^ro^ed Newt, 

Will Weatherhelra ; 

Or, the Tarn of an Old Sailor ahout his Early Life and Adventures. 

Fred Markham in Russia ; 

Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

Salt Water ; 

Or Neil D*Arcy*8 Sea Life and Adventures. 

Peter the Whaler ; 

His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Third Edition. 

Mark Seaworth; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. Third and Cheaper Edition. Price 
3s, Qd, ; gilt edges, 4s, 
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LANDELL'S INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

A Practical Illnstratcd Guide to the useful employment of Leisnro 
Hours. By E. Landklls. Two Hundred Engravings. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Royal 16rao, price 2tf. 6d. 
" A new and valuable form of endless tiinvuement."—NonconJbrmi»t, 

The Girl's 0\vn Toy Maker, 

And Book of Kecreatiou. Euurtli Edition. 200 Illustrations. Koyal 
16mo., price 2s. 6</. 

Home Pastime; 

Or, The Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instructions. New 

Edition, price 3«. 6<Lp with the Cards, and Descriptive Letterpress. 

*«* By this novel and ingenious '* Pastime," Twelve beautiful Models can 

be made by Children from the Cards. 

** As adelightAil exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of passing a winter's 
evening, we commend the Child's own Toy MM,kiir."—IUiutrated I^'ews. 
" Should be in every house blessed with the presence of children."— TAe Field, 

The Illustrated Paper Model Maker; 

Containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Descriptive Letter-press 
and Diagrams for the construction of the Models. Hy E. Lamdiclls. 
Price 28, in a ncut Envelope. 
" A most excellent mode of oducuting both eye and hand in the knowledge of form."— 
Engtith Cliurchman. 

THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

Fairy Land ; 

Or, Recreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose and Verse. By 

TuoMAS and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. Hood, Jnn. Second 

Edition. Price 3«. 6</. plain ; 4^. ^d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" These tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recommetid all grown 
up people should study * Fairy Jjand.' **— Blackwood. 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Preface by his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son. Fourth 
Edition. Post 4to, fancy boards, price 28, 6d,, coloured. 

*' The Illustrations are intensely htu[nourou8."— TAd Critic, 

Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the Wall. By Henry Bdrsill. First and Second 

Series, each containing Eigiiteon Original Designs, 28. each plain; 28,Qd, 

coloured. 
** Uncommonly clever— some wonderftil effects are produced."— 7%e Preu, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF "TRIUMPHS OF STEAM," ETC. 

Meadow Lea ; 

Or, the Gipsj Children; a Story founded on fact Illiistrations by 
John Gilbert. Fcap. 8to. price 4s. 6di gilt edges, Ss. 

i The Triumphs of Steam; 

' Or, Stories from the Lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 

I Illustrutions by J. Gilbest. Dedicated by permisttion to Bobert 

I Stephenson, Esq., M.r. Second edition. Royal l6mo, price 3«. 6d 

, ** A most delicious volume of examples."— iir< Journal, 

Our Eastern Empire ; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition. With 
Illustrations. Royal l6mo., price3«. %d, 
** These stories are charming, and convey a general view of the progress of our Empire in 
the East. The tales are told with admirable clearness." — AtKenmum, 

Might not Right ; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. lUastrated 
by J. Gilbert. Royal 16mo., Zs, 6d, 

Tuppy ; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey, ninstrated by Weis. Second 
Edition. Price 2tf. 6</. plain ; Ss. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
** A very intelligent dcmkey, worthy of the distinction conferred upon him by the artist.*' 
— Art Jottrnal. 

Rhymes and Pictures. 

By William Newman. 12 Blustrations. Price 6d, plain, 1«. 
coloured. 28. 6d, on linen, and bound in cloth. 



1. The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

2. The History of a Cup of Tea. 

3. The History of a Scuttle of Coals. 



4. The History of a Lump of Sugar. 

5. The History of a Bale of Cotton. 

6. The History of a Golden Sovereign 



*^* Nos. 1 to 3 and 4 to 6, may be had bound in Two Yolames. Cloth 
price 2s. each, plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties, 

Illustrated by C. H. Bennett, Ninety Engravings. New Edition. 

Fcap. 4to., price 3s. 6d. plain, or. 6s. coloured, gilt edges. 
"The illustrations are all so replete with fun and imagination, that we scarcely know 
who will be most pleased with the book, the good-natured grandfather who gives it, or the 
dbobby grandchild who gets it, for a Christmas-Box."— ^otef and Qtteriei. 

Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Peter Pdzzlbwell, Esq., of Rebus Hall. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece by Puiz. 16mo, 2s. 

Clara Hope; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milnes. Frontispiece by 
Birket Foster* Fcap. 8to. price 3s. 6dL; gilt edges, 4s. 6d!. 






Distant Homes; 

Or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs. I. E. Aylmeb. 
With Illustrations. Price Zs. Gd. plain; 4«. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' EnelUh children will be delighted with the lilstory of the Graham Family, and he 
enabled to form pleasant and truthful conccptiona ol the * Distant llomea' inhabited by 
their kindred."*^^ tAenceum. 

The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FROG. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Blustrated 
by H. Weir. 2^. 6</., plain; 3«. Qd, coloured, gilt edges. 
**Mott amusinglj and wittily told.**— Afom^n^ Herald* 

Historical Acting Charades; 

Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings, by the author of " Cat and 
])og,'* etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price d«. 6d, gilt edges. 
"A rare book for Chriitmaa parties, and of practical yalvie,**^lUutPrated Newt, 

The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thirty-five Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Beautifully printed. 

New Edition. Fcap. 4to. Price 2«. 6d. plain ; 3«. 6e/. coloured, gilt 

edges. 

** In Doyle'f drawings wo have wonderful conceptions, which will se<sure the book a 
place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imaginations of children.'* 
•-JUutiratea Timet. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair; 

And its Tales of Fairy Times, ^y Frances Browub. ninstrations 
by Kennt Meadows. 3«. 6g^. plain ; 4s 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

'* One of the happiest blendings of marvel and moral we have ever seen."— Li/tfroj^y 
GatUU. 

The Early Dawn ; 

Or, Stories to Think about Illustrated by H. Wbib. Second 
Edition. Price 2«. 6(f. plain ; d«. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

Angelo ; 

Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By Qeraldinb E. Jewsbubt, 
niustrations by Abrolon. Second Edition. Price 2«. 6cf. plain; 
d«. 6(f. coloured, gilt edges. 
** As pretty a child's story as one might look fbr on a winter's CAj**—Examifur, 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Ce owquill. 4to., price S«. 6<f. 
plain ; As. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** Cleverly written, abounding in frolic and pathos, and hiculcates so pnre a moral, that 
we must pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow, who catches these * Tales of Magic,* 
as a windfall firom * The Christmas Tree'. "—Athenaum, 
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Peter Parley's Fagots for the Fire Side; 

Or, Talcs of Fact and Fancj. Twelve niustratioiis. New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo.; Ss. GtL plain; 4«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** A new book bv Peter Parley ia a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, whererer the 
Knfliish iangnage Is spoken and read. He has a hapuj method of conveying infiMrmatkm, 
wlille seeming to address himself to the imagination. '—7/i« Critic, 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child ; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. B7 Mrs. M'DougXll. Fourth 
Thousand, with Illustrations. 3«. 6d, cloth. 
** All is new, interesting, and admirably told."->CAt«9ic/li and State Gazette, 

Kate and Rosalind ; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of " Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores," etc Fcap. 8vo, Ss, 6d, ; gilt edges, 4«. 

" A book of unosual merit."— CAnrcA of England Quarterhf, 

** Tlie Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the beat days 
ofMiuEdgeworth."— Ff-a«ei*'« Magazine. 

Clarissa Donnelly ; 

Or, The History of an Adopted Child. By Gebaldikb E. 
Jewsbubt. Fcap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d, cloth; gilt edges, 4«. 

"With wonderful power, only to be matched by as admirable a simpliclty.Mlas Jewsbniy 
has narrated the history of a child."->La(a^'# Cotnpanion, 

The Discontented Children ; 

And How they were Cured. By M. and E. Kibbt. Illustrated 
by H. K. Beownb' (Fhiz). Third edition, price 2«. 6dL plain ; 
St. Sd, coloured, gilt edges. 

"We know no better method of banishing 'discontent ' trom schod-room and nursery 
than by introducing this wise and clever story to their iDm&te».**—Jrt JoumaL 

The Talking Bird ; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
E. Kibbt. With Illustrations by H. K. Bbowmb. Second Edition. 
Price 2«. 6<i. plain; 3«. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

Julia Maitland; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and E. Kibbt. Illustrated by 
Absolon. Price 2«. 6(/. plain ; 3«. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

" It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on the same theme."— 
Th« Press. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book ; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and Instmction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H. K. Bbowmb (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Lamdseer. 
J. Leech, J. S. Frout, U. Weir, etc. New Edition. Koyal 4to., 
bound in a new and Elegant Cover, price 3<. 6dL plain; 7«. 6d. coloured; 
10«. B<L mounted on cloth and coloured. 

COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2«. 6d., in fancy boards, 

or mounted on cloth, Is. extra. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

The Careless Chicken ; 

By the Baron Krakemsides. By Alfred Crowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Baron Krakemsides, of Burstenoadelafen Castle. Illustrated 
by Alfred Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large coloured 
Plates. 



The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Built. Splendidly Illustrated and magnificently Illuminated by The 
Son of a Genius. Price 2«. infancy cover, 

** Magnificent in suggestion, aikd most comical in expression I "--AtheMntm, 

A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Brat. Author of '* Life of 
Stothard," *'Trelawny," etc. With Illustrations by Phiz. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3a, 6d, ; coloured, gilt edges, As, 6<L 

** A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire. faithAilly described by Mrs. Braj, is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her subject, her exquisite reeling 
for nattire, and her real delight in fairy lore, have given a freshness to the little volume 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to know t)ie origin of such tales and legends."— ^W Journal, 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia; 

Or, Little Talks on Groat Subjects. By Leonora G. Bell. Frontis- 
piece by J. Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6(/. 
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Blind Man's Holiday ; 

Or Short Tales for the Nnrsery. By the Author of ** Mia and Charlie." 
niostrated by Absolon. 38. ed. plain; 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

By Oliyeb Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. Blostrations by 
J. Absolon. Square fcap.- 8vo, price 5«., cloth; \0s, 6<L antique 
morocco. 

Mr. AbsoIon'B graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the vohune: altogether, 
it ia as pretty an edition of the ' Vicar' as we have seen."—ilr< Joumai. 

** A delightftil edition of one of the most delightful of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this volume attractive to any lover of bockB.**'-^£diHburgh Guartkau, 

The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By GRAin>FATH£B Gbet. With Illustrations. Third Edition. Boyal 
16mo., 28. 6d. plain; 3«. 6d!. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The sobjects are well 
selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible nuamer.'*^Weekfy News. 

Cat and Dog ; 

Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Blustrated by Weib. Eighth 
Edition. Super-royal 16mo, 2«. 6d, plain; 3«. 6<L coloured, gilt edges. 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of ** Cat and 
Dog." Third Edition. Blustrations by H. K. Bbowbb (Phiz). 
28. 6(L, plain; 38. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Toung Kittens of Ikigland. By an Old Tabbt. 
niustrated by H. Weir. Fourth Edition. Price 2«. 6d, i^am; 
38. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this one of the pleasantest 
little books of the season.**'— jLa<^*« Nevotpcper, 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and HecoUection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to^ 

price 28,, plain; 28, Sd., coloured, fancy boards. 

** Truer, heartier, more plasful, or more enjoyable sketches of animal life could 
scarcely be found anywhere. '—o/)eel«for. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE MRS. R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third Edition. With Illustrations by Habbibok Weir, Fcap. 8to, 
price 3a. 6<L ; gilt edges, 4«. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Illustrations by Habrisox Weib. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price 3«. 6d,', gilt edges, 4a. 

" Amnsiiif;, iDBtructlve, and ably written.** — Literary OaztUe. 

**Mrt. Le«'B aiithorltiei— to name only one, Frofeaior Owen— are, for the moat part 
flnt-rate.*— il/^«iMVttm. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. Abchsr. Third EditioD. 
Super-royal 16mo, 28. 6d. plain; Ba. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harrison 
Wbir. Super-royal 16mo, 3a. 6d, plain; 5a. coloured gilt edges. 

%* May bo had in Two Volumes, 2«. each plain j 2*. 6d. Coloured, 
Entitled ** British Animals and Birds." " Foreign Animals and Birds.*' 

Playing at Settlers ; 

Or, the Fagot House, niustratod by Gilbert. Second Edition. 
Price 2a. 6d. plain ; 3a. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
Second Edition. Illustrated by Frout. Fcap. 8vo., 3s, 6d; gilt 
edges, is. 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tdbes, and 

the Natural Productions of the Country. Fourth Edition. With Eight 

Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, Sa. 6c/. cloth; gilt edges, Aa. 

** For faacinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume is equal to any 
relMion of travel we ever read."— Snkmnia, 

ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Their Beauties, Uses and Influences. By Mrs. K. Lbb. With beau- 
tiful coloured Illustrations by J. Andrews. Svo, price iOa. 6d., cloth 
elegant, gilt e<lge8. 
" The volume la at once useful as a botanical work, and exquisite as the ornament of a 
boudoir table."— ^/t^cmnui. ** As ftiU of interest as of beauty."— ^r< Journal. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
tuitd Principles into daily practice. Iliustrated by J. Gilbsst. Third 
Edition. 16mo, Is, 6^ plain; 3«. ^d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Sixth Edition. 

Square 1 6mo, \8, cloth. 

** Well Adapted to the capacities of children— beginning with the simplest forms which 
the youngest cliild may lisp at its moUier's linee, and proceeding with those suited to its 
gradually advancing Mpe. Special prayers, designed for particular circumstances and 
occasions, are added, we c<Mxiially recommend the book."— C/im|(Min Guardian, 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of very young 
Children. Twelfth Edition, with Twelve Engraviogs. 2s, Od, plain ; 
38. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Sixth Edition. Twelve Illustrations. 2s, 6d. plain, 3s, 6d, coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen Illustrations, by John Gilbebt. Super-royal 16mo., 
price 2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
Contents. — The History of Joseph — ^History of Moses — History of our 
Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately: 6d, eachy plain; Is. coloured. 



I 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Uncle Goodwin's account of it. By Jeffeeys Taylor. 
Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

** A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feelings, and intel- 
ligence of young people." — EttucattotuU Titaes. 

Good in Everything ; 

Or, The Early mstory of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. Barwell, 

Author of ** Little Lessons for Little Learners," etc. Second Edition. 

Illustrations by Gilbert. 2s. 6rf. plain; 3s. (id. coloured gilt edges. 

" The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thousand set taska 

Mboundiag with dry and uninteresting traisros."—Bea*f Messenger. 



: ~\ 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Seiies of Works for the Yoang. Price It. cloth, each. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. B/ Ladt Stoddakt. 

2. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. ByCnjLRLEB and Mjlbt Laxb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mbs. Thimmer. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or. THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of •* Always Happy." 

11. HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jeffsryb Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

*^* The Twelve Volumes may be had bound uniformly in a handsome 

cloth Box, price 15«. 

Glimpses of Nature ; 

And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
By Mrs. Loudon. Second Edition. With Forty-one Illustrations. 
3s. 6c?. cloth. ' 

** Full of information « conveyed in the most agreeable joaxinw,**— Literary Qaxette, 

Tales of School Life. 

By Agnes Loudon. With Illustrations by John Absolok. Second 
Edition. lioyal iCmo, 2a. 6d. plain; Ss.Sd, coloured, gilt edges. 

** These reminiscences of scliool days will be recognised at truthftil pieturei of every-day 
occturence." — AUierueum, 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad; 

Or, the Yams of an Old Mariner. By Mart Cowden Clabkb, illus- 
trated by Geokqib Cuuiksiiank. Fcap. 8vo, price 3«. 6(/.; gilt 
edgef, 4s. k 



> / 
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The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Stoiy for a Young Child. By E. Bergbr. Wi^i Illastrations by 
John Absolok. Third Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 2«. 6a. 
plain ; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures. By Catherine M. A. Coufsr. Blustrations 
by Abbolon. Price Ss. 6a., plain; 4s. 6d. coloured; gilt edges. 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mamma. Illustrations by John Absolon. Second 
Edition. Price 2s. 6(/., plain; 3s. 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat ; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and Dlustrated by C. H. Bennett. 

Twenty-four Coloured Engrayings. Price Is., sewed. 

** Bich in the quaint humonr and fancy that a man of genius knows how to spare for the 
enliTonment of children."— fxamtntfr. 

Maud Summers the Sightless ; 

A Narrative for the Young. Illustrated by Absolon. Price 3s. 6d. 
plain ; 4s. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

London Cries and Public Edifices; 

Illustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luke Limner; with desciip- 
tive Letter-press. Square 12mo, 2s. 6</. plain; 5s. coloured. 

The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. Blustrated by John 
Leech. Price 2s. 6i. plain; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Always Happy ; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. Nineteenth Edition, 
Illustrated by Anelat. Eoyal 18mo, price 2s. cloth. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected firom History; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children. With En- 
grayings. 2s. Qd, plain; 3s. Sd. coloured. 

Bible Illustrations ; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H, 
Draper. With Engravings. Fourth Edition. Revised by Dr. Kitt0| 
Editor of " The Pictorial Bible," etc. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Castoms, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
Enelish. Embelli^ed with Portraits of the Sovereigpas of England in 
their proper Costumes, and 18 qther Engravings. 39. Bd, cloth. 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the author of *< Always 
Happy." New Edition. With Eight Engravings. Pk'ice 2t. 6d plain, 
38. 6a. coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

By a Mother. With 12 Engravings. 2s. 6d. plain; 38. 6d, coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. By J. ABPnr. With numerous Illustrations. 3«.6d. plain; 
and As. 6<f. coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engravings. 
3s. 6d. plain; 2s, 6tf. coloured, gilt edges. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Bemarkable 
Women. By a Mother. WithEngravings, 3s. 6d. plain; is.Sd. coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings by Birkst Poster. Price 3§. cloth. 

The Garden; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings by 
SowERBT. 3s. 6d. plain; or 6s. with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy ; 

Or, Fairy Oifts, to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories. 
With Steel Engravings. Price 3s. 6dL cloth. 

Lifantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Reading Book, on a Popular Plan. With nnmerous 
Engravings. Tenth Edition. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, g^lt edges. 

Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Oonunon Use simply and shortly expUuned. By the 
Author of ** Always Happy." Thirteenth Edition. Sii±i ^xufficca&^^t^ 
2t.6<{. cloth. 
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The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, arranged progressivelj liMords of One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. Edited by Mrs. T&iiqisr. With 79 Cuts. Nine- 
teenth Edition. 2a, 6<L cloth. j^ 

Little Lessons for Little Learners: ^' ^3* 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Babwbll. ' Tenth Edition, 
with namerons niostrations. 28, 6d, plain; Ss. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Keader. 

A Frogressiye Step to Knowledge. Fonrth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 28, edl cloth. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Fifteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 28, 6d, plain; 3t. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours. By the late Rev. Ibaao Taylor. 
Sixth Edition, with numerons additions bv Mrs. Loudoit. 45 Woodcuts 
and 16 Steel Engrayings. 3s. 6d, cloth. 

Rhoda ; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition. With Blustrations. 
16mo, 2s. cloth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 niustrations. Second Edition. 3s. 6<f. plain; 4s. 6d coloured. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improyed plan. By the Bey. B. H. Draper. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

IfOUNXED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 

ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1 Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 CockBobin. 

4 Coartship of Jenny Wren. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat. 

6 History of an Apple Fie. 
T HouBe that Jack built. 



8 Little Bhymes for Little Folks. 

9 Mother Hubbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic 

1 1 Old Woman and her Pig. 

12 Fuss in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Museum of 

Birds. 



Trimmer's (Mrs.) Old Testament Lessons. 

With 40 Eogravings. 1«. 6d. cloth. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. 

With 40 Engravings, la 6d. cloth. 

The Daisy, 

With Thirty Wood Engravings. Frico It. cloth. (1«. 6(/. coloured.) 

The Cowslip. 

With Thirty Engravings. Is. cloth. (1«. 6//. coloured.) 

History of Prince Lee Boo. 

Price 1«. oloth. 

Dissections for Young Children ; 

In a noat box. Price 3s. 6df. each. 



1. Ltyes of Joseph and Moses. 

2. lilSTORT OF OUU ISaVIOUU. 



3. Mother Hubbard and Doo. 

4. Life akdDeatu of Cook IIobin. 



EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Gaulticr's Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on tlie Artificial Sphere, and two coloured 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geograj)liical Terms. Sixteenth 
Edition. 16mu, 3«. cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key; 

Or, Geojfraphical and Biographical ExcrclKcs; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late 
William Butlkr. Enlarged by the author's son, J. 0. Butler. 
Thirty-fourth Edition, revised. As, 

The First Book of Geography ; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 
Young Teaclicr. By Hugo Ukid, author of •* Elements of Astronomy," 
etc. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. 18mo, 1a. sowed. 

** One of tho most nenBible little books on the lubject of Geography we hare met with." 
I m^EducationalTiuiei, 

Pictorial Geography. 

Eor the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illustrations of the 
various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear and detiuk<i 
ideas of their meaning. On a Largo ShoQ^, Vtvwi1ii»^^» vc^^'^'^'^'*'N 
6«. on IloUers^ varnished. 
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Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 

TORY of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL. 
Intended for Papil Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. 
By A. T. White. Oblong 8vo, price 1*., sewed. 

Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the 
reign of Queen Victobia; with an Appendix, comprising a sunmiaiy 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8yo, 2«. 6^. cloth. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Thirteenth Edition. With 24 Steel Engraving^. 12mo, 
58, cloth. 

True Stories from Modern History, 

From the Death of Charlemagne to the present Time. Eighth 
Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12m0; 5«. cloth. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to the present time by Mrs. Milnbk. With 
Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 
by Harvey. New Edition in One Volume. 6». cloth. 

Battle Jields. 

A graphic Guide to the Places described in the History of England as 
the scenes of such Events; with the situation of the princip^ Naval 
Engagements fousht on the Coast. By Mr. Wauthier. On a 
large sheet 3«. 6a.; or mounted on roller, and varnished, 7«. 6d 

The Modem British Plutarch ; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 

for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Tatlob, LL.D. 

Author of "A Manual of Ancient and Modern History," etc. 12mo, 

Second Thousand. As. 6(L cloth; 58. gilt edges. 

"A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young per8on8.*'--iN'vl»cA 
Qttarterly Review. 



Harry Hawkins's HJ-Book; 



• 



Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H's. Frontispiece by H. Wbib. 
Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 6<f. 

"Ko family or aebooUroom within, or indeed beyond, the soand of Bow bells, ilionld he 
wftboat tbia merry manual." — Art Journal. 
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A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 

Speaking. By Parrt Owtnmb. 1 1th Thousand. 18mo. price 6</. 

sewed, or 1«. cloth, gilt edges. 

** All who wish to mind their p'« and g*g ihould oonault this little folnme."— GentfMMm** 
MtagOMins, 

The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Ladt Fenn, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. 
Fifbioth Edition. 18mo, 9d. cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Price 6d»t or la. Illuminated, 
cover, gilt edgosi 

E very-Day Things; 

Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 

Mineral Substances in common use. Second Editiou. 18mo, \a, 6d, 

cloth. 

" A little encydopiedla of umM knowledge, deserving a place in every Juvenile library." 
—Evangelical Magaxine. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; 

Ou Petits Contcs Moraux. With a Key to the difficult words and 
phrases. By M. dk la Voye. Second Edition. 18mo, 2«. cloth. 
" Written in pure and easy French." — Morning Pott. 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

By M. DK LA Vote. With Eighty Illustrations. Royal 16mo., price 
1«. sewed; 1«. 6</. cloth. 



Le Babillard. 

An Amusing Introduction to the French Language. By a French 
Lady. Seventh Edition. With 16 Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 

; Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

I the FRENCH GENDERS. Now Edition. 6(/. 

Bellcnger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use of Begin- 
ners. Now Edition, 1«. sowed. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Language 
on the Plan of '^Le Babillard." 16 Illustrations. 16mo, price 2«, 
cloth. 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr. George Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years* experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS. — A SHORT and certain road to a Good Hand- 

writing, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 

Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplcmontary 

Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands. 

Price 3d. each. 

%* This series may also be had on very superior paper, marble covers, 4d. each. 

** For teaching writing T would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improTemont wherever they have been used." — Report of Mr. Mmfe 
(National Society** OrgasAxer ofSchooh) to the Worceater Diocesan Boara of EauceUion. 

2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

*«* Key to Farts 2 and 3, price Is. doth. 

4. REiADING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 



BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

PARSING SIMPLIFIED: An Introduction and Companion to all 
Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rales (with Parsing 
Lessons to each) whereby young Students may, in a short time, be 
gradually led through a knowledge of the several Elementary Parts 
of Speech to a thorough comprehension of the grammatical con- 
struction of the most complex sentences of our ordinary Authors, 
Third Edition, by Thohas Dabnell. Price Is. cloth. 

** Sound in principle, singularly felidtous in example and illustration, and though brief, 
thoroughly exhaustive of the subject. The boy who will not learn to parse on Mr. 
Darnell's plan is not likely to do so on any other.— Mornm^ Post. 



NEW WORKS ON ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests ; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted for Examination 
Purposes, but also suited for general use in Schools. By T. S. Catzer, 
Head. Master of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Fourth Edition, 
revised and stereotyped. Price Is. 6d. cloth. 






Answers to the aboYC, Is. 6<f. cloth. 



One Thousand Algebraical Tests; 

On the same plan. Second Edition. 8vo., pric^ 3x. 6d, cloth. 
Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2<. 6</. cloth. 
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